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ASK THE MAN 


who owns a 9th Edition of 


Che College Blur Book 


(3000 PRE-PUBLICATION ORDERS HAVE BEEN SHIPPED) 


He will tell you (as he told us): 


“| wish to commend you and your staff on the thoroughness 
with which this publication has been prepared.” 


“Congratulations on a very fine piece of work. We welcome 
the information on the Accrediting Agencies...." 


“We have found The College Blue Book very helpful and 
informative in our college work and would like to order three 
additional copies of the 9th Edition.” 


“The information you are listing is correct. Please enter my 
order for a copy of the 9th Edition when it comes off the press 
early in September. You are doing a fine job, Mr. Burckel.” 


1200 pages, 8-’%2 x 11, Hard-cover 
List: $22.50. School and Library Discount, 10%. 
Cash-with-order—Net $18.00 
(Postage paid) 


ORDER 


The College Blue Book 
NOW! P. O. BOX 311 


YONKERS, N. Y. 


PLEASE ORDER DIRECT FROM 


NEXT EDITION 1962 
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HARRY DEXTER KITSON 
1886-1959 


On September 25, 1959, the field of vocational guidance lost one of its most 
prominent exponents, and many of us who are in vocational guidance and per- 
sonnel work lost a warm friend and helpful counselor. Harry Dexter Kitson died 
in his home town, Mishawaka, Indiana, after a six-day illness, at the age of 73. 

I first met Harry Kitson at the 1934 Convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in Cleveland, Ohio: my first view of him was, like those of 
many other convention-goers, a glimpse of a sincere and ardent exponent and de- 
fender of vocational guidance. I got to know him better the following summer, 
like many other counselors, taking a course with him at Teachers College. I must 
have been something of a thorn in his flesh, for I was inclined to argue my points in 
class discussion, and I did not always agree with him. But he gave me an A in that 
course, thorn or otherwise, and a year later, aided by a fellowship which Dr. Kit- 
son's counsel helped me win, I returned to TC to begin work for a doctorate. I 
continued to question, to collect data, and to practice with Harry Kitson’s kind 
criticisms and counsel to guide me. In 1944, when he suffered his first heart at- 
tack, I got a few days’ leave to visit TC, then actepted an invitation to come to 
Columbia as his associate to relieve him of part of his load. So, when the war 
ended, we began a close association which lasted from 1945 until his retirement in 
1951. 

This mixing of my personal autobiography with that of the man I am memo- 
rializing has been done because it brings out some of the important characteristics 
of a person who for 25 years played a major role in the development of our profes- 
sion. Kitson was a man of clear and definite opinions, who did not hesitate to 
voice them in class, in committees, and from the rostrum at conventions. He wrote 
widely and frequently, and for the 13 years ending in 1950 had regular editorials, 
some of them polemics, in this Journal. He was always fair, courteous, and kind, 
giving others the floor in their turn and letting the case, whatever it might be, rest 
on its merits. What better evidence can I cite than our own friendship, than his 
confidence in me as his student and as his associate, even while we disagreed on 
some important specifics? 

In accepting Dr. Samler’s invitation to write this editorial about Dr. Kitson I 
felt, then, that I can speak for hundreds of others in speaking for myself. We knew 
him, all of us, as “Dr. Kitson,” not as “Harry,” for he was of the old school, and one 
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of the greats, even though he never looked old. With all his youthful appearance 
and gentle modesty he was not hail-fellow-well-met; he had a dignity which made it 
natural to continue to call him by his title and surname even when one got to know 
him well, even when he visited in one’s home and played with one’s children, some- 
thing he particularly enjoyed in a quiet way because of his own early loss of his 
only son. And so we mourn Kitson, the man. 

And what of his works? They have been enumerated in detail elsewhere, in 
Who’s Who in America, and in the March, 1951, issue of this Journal, which was 
dedicated to Harry Dexter Kitson on his retirement, with appreciations by the 
Board of Editors, by Gilbert Wrenn, and by Clifford Erickson. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association honored him with its distinguished service award 
at its 1958 Convention, and the American Psychological Association's Division of 
Counseling Psychology honored him with a special symposium (his last formal 
public appearance), attended by over 500 persons, at its 1957 Convention. Let me, 
in closing this appreciation, attempt to distill out the essence of his professional 
contributions. 

As Wrenn wrote in 1951, “Kitson is first and foremost a vocational psycholo- 
gist.” He was certainly this to begin with, for his first publications were studies of 
the psychology of studying, of buying, of advertising—the works of a behavior sci- 
entist interested in work and in the market place. His Psychology of Vocational 
Adjustment, published in 1925 (the year he went to Teachers College), was a 
pioneer attempt to bring the results of psychological research, as contrasted with 
the observations of philanthropically-minded laymen, to bear on the problems of 
vocational choice and adjustment. But I would add that, having made vocational 
behavior his major interest, Kitson then became primarily an exponent and pro- 
ponent of vocational guidance: after 1925 his publications have to do with How to 
Find the Right Vocation (1929), with vocations for boys and girls, with Helping 
People Find Jobs (with Juna Newton, 1950), or they are editorials on the ethical 
use of tests, on the misuse of the concept of prediction in vocational guidance, on 
women’s occupations, on the vocational guidance needs of the aged or of youth, on 
business cooperation in vocational guidance, and on the professional associations. 
The emphasis is on helping—on how. 

Harry Kitson was a man who sought facts and understanding and who devoted 
himself to putting them to work to help others. 


Donald E. Super 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 


and 


The Carnegie Corporation 


an Vmportant New Series: 


CARNEGIE SERIES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Charged to explore the most significant 


problems of American Education. 


The first volumes: 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY, by Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard University and former Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. Now Available. 


AUTONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES: THE CHALLENGE OF 
COORDINATION, by Lyman A. Glenny, Associate Professor of Govern- 
ment, Sacramento State College. Now Available. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: A STUDY 
OF UNIVERSITY-COLLEGE PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
by Dr. Frank C. Pierson, Director, Survey of Business Education, Swarth- 
more College. Now Available. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 
THE NATIONAL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PICTURE 


Another increase: Juvenile delinquency has increased for 
ninth straight year, according to most recent report of Subcom— 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. From 1949 through 1957, appearances before 
juvenile courts for delinquency increased almost 2 1/2 times. 
During same period child population in 10 through 17-year age 
group increased only 25 per cent. During 1957, a total of 603,000 
appearances for delinquency were made before juvenile courts by 
children in this age bracket. 

Majority are new cases: While many may find solace in sta- 
tistical fact that in any one year number of delinquents only 
makes up 2 to 3 per cent of our total child population in 10 
through 17-year age group, it must be remembered, says report of 
subcommittee, that of this yearly figure, the majority are new 
cases and that if we look at what has been called a "delinquency 
generation," that is, current and recently delinquent children 10 
through 17, it represents only fraction of known offenders. We 
thus find that total number of adolescents in this age group who 
have appeared before juvenile courts at any time constitutes 12 
per cent of all members of that age group. If we further define 
group of main concern, male adolescents in same age group, we find 
that—based on figures available from 1950 through 1957—20 per 
cent of this group have delinquency record. Number of young male 
adults in our population today who have been before juvenile 
courts for delinquent behavior tops 1.7 million. Subcommittee 
estimates that in not too distant future we shall have over 2 
million such persons. 

Traffic offenses: Above figures should be qualified by 
knowledge that some juvenile courts have jurisdiction over traffic 
violations. Therefore, figure of 20 per cent with regard to male 
adolescents should be reduced to 14 per cent, left at 20 per cent, 
or placed at figure somewhere between 14 and 20 per cent. Latter 
figure is not available since no reliable data are at hand to tell 
us how many traffic offenses are serious and truly delinquent in 
the sense of carrying a moral’ stigma. 

Future estimates: It is estimated by Bureau of Census that 
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in 1965 there will be 35 per cent more boys and girls 10 through 
17 than in 1957, and by 1970 there will be 48 per cent more chil- 
dren in this age group. Assuming that delinquency rate remains 
same as in 1957, we can expect more than 800,000 juveniles to ap-— 
pear before courts in 1965, and almost 900,000 in 1970. This 
would occur merely as result of increases in numbers of children. 
However, if rate increases, as it has since 1948, we can expect 
more than 1 million children to appear before courts in 1965 and 
possibly 1.4 million in 1970. 

Hidden delinquency: Another fact to come to attention of 
subcommittee is that in 1957 about 1.7 million boys and girls came 
to attention of police. While it is felt that a percentage of 
this figure can be attributed to increased police activity, there 
is no doubt about continuing trend toward lawlessness. Moreover, 
it has long been recognized by experts in this field that juvenile 
court or police statistics represent only a portion of true de- 
linquency picture and, at best, should be used to indicate trends 
in delinquency. One study of a large group of children handled by 
a social agency indicated that about one-third of serious offenses 
that they admittedly committed never came to attention of police. 
No one knows number of such "hidden delinquents," though it is 
believed to be large. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cost of a job: It currently costs about $15,000 in capital 
investment to create one new job, according to survey made by 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Labor force, expected to reach about 
73 million in 1960, may surge to 87 million by 1970, and to well 
above 100 million by 1980 if nation's economic growth continues. 
With work force increasing by a million or more annually, capital 
investments of $15 billion and over will be needed each year if 
sufficient jobs are to become available. More billions in invest- 
ments will be required to provide for workers who become available 
due to efficiency growth factor. 

Occupations in electronic data-processing systems: This is 
title of bulletin prepared by Occupational Analysis Branch of 
U. S. Employment Service. It consists mostly of job descriptions 
for 13 occupations concerned with electronic data-processing. 
Each description consists of job definition; required education, 
training, and experience; required special characteristics, apti- 
tudes, interests, temperaments, physical demands, and working con- 
ditions. Available for 25 cents from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Today’s Women College Graduates 


Lie GROWING interest in postgraduate ac- 
tivities of college women has two-fold 
significance to our American way of life. 
From the national viewpoint, knowledge of 
the number of college women entering the 
business world, the types of jobs they are 
obtaining, and their long-range employment 
plans is essential for manpower planning in 
an expanding economy. But for individual 
college women the interest is personal and 
may have bearing on their whole course of 
life. Analyzing the job and related experi- 
ences of their predecessors can be helpful in 
selecting courses of study which balance 
social needs with their own individual abili- 
ties and interests. Of course, the primary 
interest of most of our young women is in 
marriage and family. But since many of 
them will also work in their lifetime, they 
need to consider and choose an appropriate 
field of study and employment. 

For these reasons, three nationwide sur- 
veys have been made concerning the em- 
ployment and related experiences of women 
who were graduated from college in June, 
1955, 1956, and 1957. These surveys were 
preceded by a pilot study of women who 
were graduated in June, 1954, from about 
40 colleges and universities. This type of 
follow-up survey—similar to many surveys 
being conducted individually by various 
schools—was first proposed by the Women’s 
Section of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Under the leadership of 
the former chairman, Emily Chervenik of 
the University of Wisconsin, the 1954 study 


Auice K. Leopotp is Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor and Director of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

A previous report, “1955's Women College Gradu- 
ates in 1956,” appeared in the February, 1957, 
Journal. A more detailed report, “First Jobs of 
College Women: Report on Women Graduates, 
Class of 1957,” may be obtained by writing to the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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was made in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Labor's Women’s Bureau 
and proved the feasibility of a larger study. 

In the three nationwide women graduate 
surveys, the Women’s Section chairmen 
were: 1955—Eunice C. Roberts of Indiana 
University, 1956—Margaret B. Fisher of 
Mills College, and 1957—Dorothy L. Arnold 
of Goucher College. With commendable 
finesse and great success, they secured co- 
operation from selected colleges and uni- 
versities and coordinated preparation and 
distribution of the mail questionnaires. Re- 
sponsibilities of the Women’s Bureau in this 
cooperative endeavor were the selection of a 
scientific sample of schools, tabulation of the 
graduates’ replies, and analysis and publica- 
tion of survey findings. 

Graduates Surveyed 

Survey samples were drawn from a popu- 
lation of 88,000 women graduates through- 
out the country in June, 1957, 87,000 in 
June, 1956, and 81,000 in June, 1955.1 Each 
year at least two-thirds of the sample group 
of women graduates receiving a question- 
naire answered and returned it. The 
sample and total numbers of schools and 
women graduates covered by each of the 
three surveys are shown in TABLE I. 

At the time of each survey, the typical 
woman graduate was 22 years of age and 
single. The trend toward earlier marriage 
was indicated, however, in the rising per- 
centage of college women reporting six 
months after graduation that they were 
married: 34 per cent of the 1955 class, 37 
per cent of 1956, and 38 per cent of 1957. 


* These figures are somewhat smailer than the 
numbers of women graduates reported each year by 
the U. S. Office of Education because our surveys 
represented only women who were graduated in the 
month of June from women’s and coeducational 
colleges and universities. 
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There were correspondingly fewer single 
women graduates in each class, as the group 
of widowed, separated, and divorced women 
remained constant (2 per cent). 

Education maintained its position as the 
favorite undergraduate major of college 
women; it was reported by about one-third 
of the women in each class surveyed. Other 
undergraduate subjects with continuing 
popularity among women were English, 
home economics, business and commerce, 
and the social sciences. 

One noteworthy change in the under- 
graduate studies of women was the increase 
in nursing majors from 3 per cent of the 
women graduates in 1955 to 6 per cent in 
1957. This gain probably resulted from 
intensified efforts throughout the nation to 
train more nurses for administrative, super- 
visory, and teaching positions. Labor 
market demand probably accounted also for 
the increase in graduates with teacher train- 
ing. Although the proportion of women 
who had majored in education remained the 
same, women graduates who had taken one 
or more courses in education rose from 74 
per cent of the 1955 class to 77 per cent of 
the 1957 class. The percentages of women 
who had majored in the physical sciences, 
biological sciences, or mathematics re- 
mained the same despite the marked in- 
crease in employment opportunities in these 
fields. 

TABLE 1 
Coverage of Women College Graduate Surveys 


Date of survey 
June June June 
Item 1957 1956 1955 


Number of schools: 


Sample 153 126 108 

Total represented 1,034 1,022 1,006 
Number of women graduates: 

Sample 5,978 5,411 2,919 


Total represented 87,979 87,234 81,108 
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The extent to which college women were 
working or attending school about six 
months after graduation was fairly similar 
for all three classes, as shown in TABLE 2. 
Most college women entered full-time em- 
ployment immediately after graduation. Of 
particular interest is the increase in working 
wives—from 69 per cent of the married 
graduates in the 1955 class to 73 per cent in 
1957. There was a smaller proportion of 
working wives among the married women 
with young children—37 per cent in the 
1955 class and 36 per cent in 1956 and 1957. 


TABLE 2 
Per cent of Women Graduates, by Type 
of Activity 
Activity 1957 1956 1955 
Employed only 69 70 71 
Employed and attending school 13 11 9 
Attending school only 8 8 8 
Seeking work 3 3 4 
Not seeking work 7 8 8 


Another noteworthy increase occurred 
among women graduates who were both 
working and attending school. As the per- 
centage of full-time graduate students re- 
mained constant at 9 per cent, the in- 
crease consisted entirely of part-time stu- 
dents, who equaled 8 per cent of the 
women graduates in 1955 and 12 per cent in 
1957. 

Those who were working toward a 
master’s degree approximated three-fifths to 
two-thirds of the full-time graduate students 
in each class surveyed. Only a few (2 per 
cent in 1955, 6 per cent in 1956, and 4 
per cent in 1957) were studying for a 
doctorate and most of the others, for a cer- 
tificate in health services or teaching. In 
both 1955 and 1957, one-fourth of the full- 
time graduate students received scholarships 
and one-fifth were graduate assistants. 


First Jobs of College Women 


When recent women graduates were sur- 
veyed about six months after leaving college, 
about four-fifths said that their “present” 
job was their first since graduation. In the 
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June, 1957, class, slightly over half the 
women graduates, probably mostly teachers, 
had started on their first job in September. 
Almost one-fifth had obtained their “pres- 
ent” job either before graduation or in 
June, 1957, and almost one-fourth in July 
or August. Most of the others began work 
in October or November. 

When the women college graduates con- 
sidered who or what had been their primary 
source of help in locating their first job, 
more than two-fifths of the employed gradu- 
ates from the 1957 class named “direct ap- 
plication on own.” About one-fourth said 
they received helpful job leads from their 
school placement bureau and almost one- 
fifth, from a family member or friend. 
Other job sources named by the women 
graduates were their college professors, pri- 
vate and public employment services, and 
newspaper or magazine advertisements. 

College women who obtained professional 
jobs after graduation increased from 80 per 
cent of the employed women in the class of 
1955 to 83 per cent in 1957. The propor- 
tion engaged in clerical work decreased from 
16 to 14 per cent and those in miscellaneous 
work, from 4 to 3 per cent. 

Teaching ranked first among the occupa- 
tional choices of college-educated women. 
Three out of five of the employed women 
graduates from each survey class became 
teachers. Nurses (6.9 per cent) moved into 
second place among the June, 1957, gradu- 
ates ahead of secretaries and stenographers 
(6.7 per cent), who had been more numerous 
among the 1955 and 1956 graduates. Occu- 
pations reported by at least 3 per cent of 
the women graduates are listed in TABLE 3. 

Most of the recent women graduates 
found jobs related to their field of under- 
graduate study. In each of the three classes, 
about nine-tenths of the large group with an 
education major were teaching six months 
after graduation, as well as at least half of 
those who had majored in physical educa- 
tion, English, music, history, and home 
economics. 

Similarly, among other employed gradu- 
ates of June, 1957, whose first jobs were 
closely related to their undergraduate study 
were those who had majored in: 
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Nursing—98 per cent employed as nurses. 

Other health fields—51 per cent employed as bio- 
logical technicians and 16 per cent as therapists. 

Biological sciences—48 per cent employed as bio- 
logical technicians. 

Journalism—44 per cent employed as editors, copy- 
writers, or reporters. 

Physical sciences—43 per cent employed as chemists 
and 15 per cent as biological technicians. 

Mathematics—42 per cent employed as mathema- 
ticians or statisticians. 

Business and commerce—39 per cent employed as 
secretaries or stenographers. 

Home economics—32 per cent employed as home 
economists or dietitians. 

Sociology and social work—27 per cent employed as 
social or welfare workers. 


TABLE 3 


Per cent of Women Surveyed in Selected 
Occupations 


Class of June 


Occupation 1957 1956 1955 


Total employed graduates 100 100 100 
Teachers 58 61 
Nurses 7 
Secretaries, stenographers 
Social, welfare, recreation, and 

religious workers 
Biological technicians 
Home economists, dictitians 
Others 


The favorable employment opportunities 
facing recent women college graduates prob- 
ably accounts to a large extent for their 
widespread satisfaction with their first jobs. 
The percentages who responded affirma- 
tively to questions about their first jobs are 
shown in TABLE 4. 


TABLE 4 


Opinions of Women Graduates about Their 
First Jobs 


Per cent “Yes” 


Question 1957 1956 1955 


Does job provide a step forward? 92 90 
Does it relate to college major? 86 84 
Is it the type of job hoped for? 86 85 
Does it meet economic needs? 83 81 
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Starting Salaries 

In the winter following their graduation, 
college women employed full time averaged 
$3,739 per year in 1957, $3,446 in 1956, and 
$3,141 in 1955. Thus, starting salaries paid 
to women college graduates in 1957 were 
about $300 per year higher than in 1956 and 
about $600 higher than in 1955. The most 
favorable starting salaries and the largest 
annual increases were recorded primarily in 
occupations with shortages of qualified 
workers. Women chemists were the highest- 
paid graduates in all three survey years, re- 
ceiving $3,900 in 1955, $4,453 in 1956, and 
$4,847 in 1957. For the second highest-paid 
group, mathematicians and statisticians, 
average salaries rose from $3,763 in 1955 to 
$4,675 in 1957. The predominant occupa- 
tional group, teachers, had average starting 
salaries of $3,197 per year in 1955, $3,492 in 
1956, and $3,799 in 1957. 

In terms of their undergraduate majors, 
women graduates who had specialized in the 
physical sciences and in mathematics ob- 
tained the best-paying jobs and women with 
liberal arts majors, the lowest. TasLe 5 
shows average starting salaries of recent 
women graduates by undergraduate major. 


Graduates’ Comments 
On their career plans. Questions con- 
cerning their future employment plans 


TABLE 5 
Average Starting Salaries, by Major 


Average annual salary 


Undergraduate major 1957 1956 1955 
Physical sciences $4,509 $4,100 $3,670 
Mathematics 4,244 3,747 3,402 
Health fields 4,106 3,612 3,469 
Nursing 3,820 3,598 3,451 
Education 3,796 3,492 3,204 
Home economics 3,693 3,359 3,037 
Biological sciences 3,683 3,473 3,017 
Social sciences (misc. ) 3,676 3,413 3,122 
Psychology 3,646 3,578 2,862 
Business and commerce 3,630 3,266 3,135 
History 3,617 3,472 3,092 
Sociology and social work 3,609 3,446 3,214 
English 3,608 3,336 3,015 
Art 3,570 3,261 2,660 
Foreign languages 3,561 3,355 2,849 
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brought fairly similar patterns of response 
from women graduates in all three survey 
classes. The largest group in each class in- 
dicated that they expected to leave the labor 
market when marriage or family responsi- 
bilities required. Another large group 
(ranging from one-sixth of the 1957 class to 
about one-fourth of the 1955 class) expected 
to work indefinitely or when necessary but 
had no interest in a career. The career- 
minded graduates equaled about one-fourth 
of the women graduates in 1955 and about 
one-fifth in 1956 and 1957. 

On their college training. The recent 
graduates offered a variety of suggestions on 
“ways in which your college work might 
have been made more valuable.” In all 
three years, most of the suggestions centered 
around three major topics: the quality of 
education in college, the value of some edu- 
cation courses, and the need for more voca- 
tional guidance and counseling. Typical 
comments from the June, 1957, class follow: 


I feel that the college curriculum should provide 
more opportunity for individual expression and 
formulation of ideas. Too much of the college ma- 
terial is hand fed by the professors and not enough 
is left to the responsibility of the students. 

I think that my courses that were most valuable 
were the ones that required outside project work to 
be done by the student . . . made learning a very 
personal matter which inspired real interest instead 
of simply a rote memory of facts. 

After taking several education courses I felt that 
because of their similarity and repetition I might 
profit more by taking other courses. 

More emphasis on actual subject matter and less 
emphasis on theoretical education courses . . . . 

My student teaching was worth all the other educa- 
tion courses put together. 

. .. am more than elated I took a full liberal arts 
program and delayed taking any education courses 
until after graduation. 

- my college work might have been more valu- 
able had there been better counseling with attention 
to my total situation, rather than the counselor just 
trying to schedule courses I had already chosen. 

I wish that I had had some good advice about what 
different majors covered. I changed my major three 
times for lack of knowing what different majors 
consisted of and what I really wanted. 


. Students should be given more detailed and 
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individual guidance aid. At our school it was 
optional but I think it should have been required in 
order to determine our exact needs in our individual 
fields. 


. . my college work was tremendously rewarding 
and valuable in my own personal life—culturally, 
intellectually, and socially. I do feel, however, that 
it was rather unrealistic as far as the business world 
is concerned. 


Although these comments do not neces- 
sarily represent the viewpoints of all the 
women graduates surveyed, they contain 
many helpful insights into some of the cur- 
rent thinking of college women today. By 
and large, of course, the recent graduates 
viewed their college education favorably as 
they reflected upon it six months after 
graduation. 

Of special significance to manpower 
analysts and planners are survey findings 
relating to occupational fields in which 


more workers are needed. While the num- 
bers of women receiving training for teach- 
ing and nursing increased noticeably over 
the three-year period, there was no evidence 
from the surveys that more women were 
motivated to obtain suitable training for 
several other professions with equally strong 
demand. This group included the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, the social 
sciences, mathematics, and engineering. 
However, women who have entered these 
professions have not only demonstrated 
their competence but are gaining recogni- 
tion. Counselors, parents, and students 
might therefore give greater consideration to 
these professions as important career fields 
for women. Knowledge of the attractive 
employment opportunities they offer can 
help capable young women channel their 
abilities and interests toward both fulfill- 
ment of their individual goals and maxi- 
mum service to society. 


C.E.E.B. SETS TESTING DATES 


A new College Entrance Examination Board aptitude test, designed 
especially for college-bound high school juniors, was given nationally to 


over 800,000 students in October, 1959. 


This new, two-hour examination, 


known as the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT), was de- 
veloped to provide low-cost, meaningful information for college planning 


by students, their parents, and their school advisers. 


Future dates for the 


administration of the new test and for the regular series of tests given 


by the College Board are: 


Tuesday, October 18, 1960 
Saturday, October 22, 1960 
Saturday, December 3, 1960 
Saturday, January 14, 1961 
Saturday, February 4, 1961 
Saturday, March 18, 1961 
Saturday, May 20, 1961 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


PSAT 

PSAT 

SAT and Achievement Tests 
SAT only 

SAT only 

SAT and Achievement Tests 
SAT and Achievement Tests 
SAT and Achievement Tests 
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STATUS AND CERTIFICATION OF COUNSELORS 
IN OHIO HIGH SCHOOLS 


GAIL F. FARWELL and ANNE M. VEKICH 


ey CONCERN to counselor educators, 
school administrators, state super- 
visors of guidance, and the American people 
in general is the task of increasing guidance 
activities for boys and girls in our schools. 
Since the advent of the technological ad- 
vances that have made the space age a 
reality, there has been much agitation for a 
more adequate utilization of the manpower 
potential represented by the students en- 
rolled in our schools. Much criticism has 
been leveled at certain aspects of the school 
curriculum; probably some of it is justified, 
but other aspects of the criticism are highly 
tainted with emotionalism and are based on 
inadequate information. Federal aid to 
education with specific sections for guidance 
and counseling has been promoted on the 
basis of need for more people to enter the 
scientific and technical fields. Laymen and 
professional educators with insight have 
noted in each instance that improved and 
expanded guidance programs and services 
are a key to the identification of the in- 
dividuals able to perform effectively and to 
profit from scientific careers. 

Counselors at the school leve! are in a 
crucial position to implement the ideals of 
the guidance philosophy which promotes 
the optimum development of each individ- 
ual in terms of his own capabilities and 
limitations, and of his aspirations and moti- 
vation for reaching desirable goals. To ful- 
fill these obligations we must provide a 
comprehensive developmental guidance pro- 
gram staffed by qualified counselors to assist 
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in the identification of talented boys and 
girls. In turn, boys and girls need assistance 
in the development of positive attitudes 
toward the world of work and in the crea- 
tion of a desire to utilize their potentialities 
to the optimum. The school counselor can- 
not do this job alone. He must have the 
support of the administration, and he must 
cooperate with teachers in making guidance 
activity permeate all aspects of the educa- 
tional program. This kind of develop- 
mental guidance program requires compe- 
tent leadership and skills in the specific 
details of the program. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the status of school counselors in Ohio 
public secondary schools. It was believed 
that counselors at the school level were the 
key to good guidance policy and practice. 
Specifically by assessing the status of certifi- 
cation for each counselor, by determining 
the amount of time devoted to guidance ac- 
tivity in relation to recommended pupil- 
counselor ratio, and by determining what 
schools were providing in the way of organ- 
ized guidance activity, counselor educators 
and supervisory personnel at the state level 
could provide more positive leadership in 
the expansion, improvement, and evalua- 
tion of guidance practices in Ohio. 

In January, 1957, new certification re- 
quirements for school counselors went into 
effect requiring each school counselor to 
possess a master’s degree with competencies 
in individual appraisal, counseling, basic 
principles of guidance, group procedures, 
the informational area, development of pro- 
grams, and evaluation. The recommended 
minimal standards for secondary schools 
state that each school counselor working 
half-time or more in the guidance program 
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shall possess a valid certificate; and by 1960- 
1961, each person working less than half- 
time in an organized program shall have 
had at least six semester hours of profes- 
sional course work in guidance. There is a 
provision in the secondary school standards 
that allows guidance workers who have 
been working in such a capacity for five 
years prior to January I, 1958, and who have 
demonstrated competency in fulfilling their 
guidance duties, to continue in their posi- 
tions under the certification held at the time 
of their employment. This means that 
counselors covered by this “grandfather 
clause” must have been employed in such 
capacities beginning on or before January 
1, 1953. These standards, in addition to the 
increased emphasis on guidance work, were 
contributing factors in undertaking this 


study [2]. 


Each school shall have a comprehensive and 
workable program of guidance services. 


A. Guidance services shall include individual coun- 
seling, group guidance, and assistance to teachers 
and other staff members on guidance problems. 

B. The School Counselor Certificate shall be re- 
quired of persons devoting half-time or more to the 
guidance program; however, persons who have been 
assigned more than half-time to guidance services for 
five or more years and have demonstrated ability to 
give satisfactory service may continue to serve in this 
capacity without the School Counselor's Certificate. 
Beginning with the school year 1960-1961 persons 
devoting less than half-time to the guidance program 
shall have as a minimum six semester hours credit 
in professional guidance courses. Persons assigned 
guidance responsibilities shall be qualified through 
interest, training, adaptability, and personal adjust- 
ment. 

C. Each school shall provide physical facilities, 
staff, materials, and equipment for the guidance 
program. 

D. The guidance program shall be centrally co- 
ordinated with appropriate functions decentralized 
among the staff members. 

E. Teachers shall utilize all opportunities pre- 
sented in the classroom and by extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to achieve guidance objectives through group 
discussions, specific projects, and assistance on in- 
dividual pupil problems. 

F. Non-school resources, in conformance with es- 
tablished policy, shall be utilized in the guidance 


program [/]. 
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Wendorff, in a 1955 study on guidance 
programs in Ohio, utilized a questionnaire, 
but the report is somewhat limited due to 
the fact that returns were received from 533 
secondary schools; less than 50 per cent of 
the schools in the state responded [3]. 
However, in his study, Wendorff reported 
that (1) guidance was coming to be more 
accepted by more and more school admin- 
istrators as was evidenced by a three-fold 
expansion in personnel assigned to counsel- 
ing duties over the prior eight years; (2) 
counselor appointments tended to be made 
in terms of educational experience, but with 
little consideration for their professional 
preparation or knowledge of guidance prin- 
ciples or practices; (3) the majority of coun- 
selors in Ohio high schools possess little or 
no professional preparation in the field of 
guidance; and (4) only a small proportion 
of counselors held the state certificate. 

Wogaman, in an analysis of guidance or- 
ganization and services in 18 selected Ohio 
junior high schools, concluded: (1) there 
was a need for more school counselors; (2) 
the organization for guidance programs 
varied greatly; (3) in general, individual 
pupil guidance services were inadequate; 
(4) the major problems in guidance were the 
need for more time for guidance personnel, 
more trained guidance personnel, more 
teacher-time for guidance work, and more 
finances for guidance programs [4]. 


Methodology 


This present study was made on the 1,138 
secondary schools in the state of Ohio. The 
source of data was the Annual Principal’s 
Report which is submitted to the State De- 


partment of Education each fall. The re- 
port covering the school year 1956-1957 was 
utilized. In this report the school admin- 
istrator is requested to designate the per- 
sons performing guidance duties, the certifi- 
cation held, the amount of time devoted to 
the guidance program, and specific informa- 
tion about the extent and scope of the 
program. 

This study did not include the guidance 
personnel employed at the county level or 
the board of education level. It is known 
that there are many personnel in Ohio func- 
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tioning at these levels, yet we also know that 
the counselors having the most direct con- 
tact with students are those that have defi- 
nite building assignments. - 

The schools comprising this study were 
classified as county, exempted village, and 
city schools. Private and parochial schools 
were not included. The schools were di- 
vided into five student population groups. 
There were 70 schools having 99 or less 
students, 450 schools with 100-299 students, 
214 schools with 300-499 students, 266 
schools with 500-999 students, and 138 
schools with 1,000 and more students. 
Discussion 

Analysis of the results of this investigation 
revealed that counselor educators, state 
supervisory personnel, and school admin- 
istrators have some meaningful data on 
which to estimate the job that lies ahead if 
the ideal pupil-counselor ratio is to be ap- 
proximated. The actual number of guid- 
ance workers assigned to specific schools is 
presented in Taste 1. As a whole, there 
were 222 full-time, 247 half-time, and 389 
less than half-time people in the 1,138 
schools designated by school administrators 
as having time for guidance activities. 

The data from this table reveal a much 
greater consideration of assigned time pri- 
marily for guidance in the larger schools. 
One might well raise the question, “Aren't 
the boys and girls of smaller schools just as 
deserving of guidance assistance?” 


TABLE 1 


Actual Number of Guidance Workers in the 
Public Secondary Schools of Ohio 


Number of Guidance Workers 


Less 
School No. than 
Popu- of Full- Half- Half- 
lation Schools Time Time Time 
-99 70 0 0 10 
100-299 450 1 12 76 
300-499 214 5 41 101 
500-999 266 70 106 109 
1,000+ 138 146 88 93 
Tora 1,138 222 247 389 
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TABLE 2 


Division According to Population of Schools 
Having and Not Having Counselors 


Total Schools Schools 
Number Having Not Having 
School of Counselors Counselors 
Population Schools Number % Number % 
-99 70 9 13 61 7 


100-299 450 75 17 375 83 
300-499 214 98 46 116 54 
500-999 266 183 69 83 31 
1,000 + 138 125 91 13 9 


Toray 1,138 490 43 648 57 


In TABLE 2 the findings on schools having 
and not having counselors are presented. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the Ohio secondary 
schools were without counselors. This per- 
centage represented 648 schools. The data 
in Taste 2 provide a breakdown of the 
schools by size and a percentage indication 
of those providing counselors with assigned 
time. 

The research, therefore, revealed that 
schools with 500 or over in pupil enroll- 
ment tended to provide more guidance per- 
sonnel for their pupils than did schools 
smaller in size. This does not indicate 
what the pupil-counselor ratio was in these 
schools. 

Authorities in the field of guidance have 
given special attention to the problem of 
pupil-counselor ratio to ascertain how many 
pupils should be assigned to one counselor 
for effective guidance work. It has been 
accepted by many that the maximum pupil- 
counselor ratio for effective work is 500 
pupils to one counselor, although the ratio 
of 300 to | is considered as coming closer to 
the ideal. Using the 500 to | ratio as the 
maximum standard, the question was how 
do Ohio schools compare to the maximum 
recommended standard? 

For the purposes of this aspect of the 
study, the term counselor-equivalent was 
employed. An interpolation of the time 
devoted to guidance work by the guidance 
workers in each school was made, and 
counselor-equivalents were determined on 
the basis of a full school day for guidance 
activity. For the purpose of comparing 
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school size with the maximum standard of 
500 pupils for one full-time counselor- 
equivalent, the following counselor-equiva- 
lents were assumed as the minimum for the 
five population groups: 1,000 and more—a 
minimum of two counselor-equivalents with 
one counselor-equivalent added for every 
group of 500 pupils over 1,000; 500—999—the 
minimum of one counseclor-equivalent and 
approximately two counselor-equivalents as 
the student population reached 999; 300- 
199—a minimum of three-fifths a counselor- 
equivalent; 100-299—a minimum of two- 
fifths a counselor-equivalent; and 99 or less 
—the equivalent to one-fifth of a counselor. 

With the necessary interpolation made, it 
was found that 56 of the 138 schools in the 
1,000 or more population group might be 
meeting the maximum standard, and 78 of 
the 266 schools in the 500-999 group might 
also be meeting this standard. In the 300— 
499 group, 20 of the 214 schools possibly 
were meeting the standard, whereas, in the 
100-299 group, 18 of the 450 schools might 
be up to the maximum standard. In the 
99 or less group, 9 of the 70 schools might be 
fulfilling the upper standard. A sum total 
of 181 schools of the 1,138 schools, or 16 
per cent, could be said to have been operat- 
ing guidance programs under the recom- 
mended maximum standard of one counse- 
lor-equivalent for every 500 pupils in the 
school. When the ideal ratio of 300 to 1 was 
employed, it was found that only six per 
cent of the schools could be assumed to be 
meeting this standard. 

Another area of interest in guidance pro- 
gramming is one of certification. Because 
of the recommended state standards for 
guidance, certification applies to those 
counselors engaged half-time or more in 
guidance work. The 469 counselors in- 
volved half-time or more were checked for 
certification. Although many of the guid- 
ance workers held more than one certificate, 
only the highest certificate held by each in- 
dividual was tabulated. Also, since it was 
more important to know how many held 
certification in the guidance area, such certi- 
fication was tabulated in preference to any 


other type. 
As a whole, certification for high school 
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teaching was most prevalent for both full- 
time and half-time guidance workers. The 
most widely held certificate was the high 
school life certificate for 112 of 469 guidance 
people. Of the full-time workers, 48 of 222 
held this certification, and 64 of 247 half- 
time workers held the high school life cer- 
tificate. The second highest frequency was 
found for the four year high school provi- 
sional certificate with a total of 92. In all, 
guidance workers held certification under 
32 different categories. 

Special attention was given to the guid- 
ance certification. For purposes of clarifi- 
cation, all pupil personnel certificates identi- 
fied by the State of Ohio Department of 
Public Instruction were compiled in TasLe 
3. Certain certificates listed have the note 
“no category given.” Since no details con- 
cerning these certificates were given on the 
principal's report, it was necessary to tabu- 
late these certificates in general terms. 


TABLE 3 


Number and Specific Types of Pupil Personnel 
Certificates Held by Certified Guidance Workers 
in the Public Secondary Schools 


Full- Half- 


time 


Type of Certification time Total 


Counselor 
4 Year provisional 24 
8 Year professional 
Permanent 

School Psychologist 
4 Year provisional 
8 Year professional 
Permanent 

Visiting teacher 
4 Year provisional 
8 Year professional 
Permanent 
Temporary 

Guidance certificate—no cate- 
gory given 

Guidance and school psycholo- 
gist (2 certificates), no cate- 
gory for either 

School psychologist—no cate- 
gory given 

Guidance certificate, tempor- 
ary, no category given 

Special pupil personnel services 


Tora. 
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A total of 95 of the 469 (20 per cent) of 
the full-time and half-time guidance per- 
sonnel had certification for some type of 
pupil personnel service. According to the 
findings, the most frequently held certificate 
was the four year provisional counselor cer- 
tificate with 31 persons holding this creden- 
tial. Next in frequency was the category 
labeled “guidance certificate—no category 
given.” There were 28 of the total 469 
workers, or six per cent, who fell into this 
frequency. Third in rank is the eight year 
professional counselor certificate with 20 
people, or four per cent of the total number, 
holding this certification. For the full-time 
workers, 71 of the total 222 people, or ap- 
proximately 32 per cent, held pupil person- 
nel certification, with 24 of these workers 
holding the four year provisional counselor 
certificate. For the half-time guidance 
workers, 24 of the 247, or approximately 10 
per cent of this group, held some type of 
certification for guidance work. The indi- 
cations of these findings give support to the 
statement that administrators continue to 
give little consideration to the professional 
preparation and competencies of personnel 
when appointing them to positions that 
have counseling as a primary responsibility. 
This was also found in Wendorff's study 
previously cited. These findings have many 
implications for counselor educators if the 
minimal standards for guidance services are 
to be met. 


Summary 


It was found that there were 858 guidance 
workers specifically assigned formal guid- 
ance activities in given Ohio secondary 
schools. The division of these workers ac- 
cording to time spent in guidance work was: 
222 full-time, 247 half-time, and 389 less 
than half-time workers. Approximately 57 
per cent (648) of the 1,138 schools did not 
have school counselors. These guidance 
workers had a variety of certification pat- 
terns with the high school life and high 
school provisional certificates having the 
greatest frequency. Ninety-five of the full- 
and half-time guidance workers held a pupil 
personnel certificate of some type. 
Forty-three per cent of Ohio’s secondary 
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schools provided guidance workers with as- 
signed time for guidance functions and ac- 
tivities. The schools of 500 plus population 
tended to be the ones having assigned time 
and personnel for guidance work. In terms 
of counselor-equivalents, 13 per cent had the 
equivalent of a quarter-time counselor; 11 
per cent had the equivalent of one half- 
time counselor; 6 per cent had one full-time 
counselor-equivalent; the remaining 13 per 
cent possessed counselor-equivalents ranging 
from 1.25 to 7.0. 


Implications 

If Ohio is typical, and it is believed that 
it is quite representative of most of the 
states, the larger schools are doing a better 
job of providing assigned time and person- 
nel for guidance functions. However, the 
total number of schools providing these 
services is less than 50 per cent and only 16 
per cent of the total number (1,138) can be 
said to be meeting the maximum ratio of 
one full-time counselor-equivalent for each 
500 pupils. It would seem that there is a 
great need for more counselors, and for an 
increased sensitivity on the part of school 
administrators to the need to provide these 
guidance services for boys and girls. Coun- 
selor education programs face a great chal- 
lenge if they are to meet the need for more 
and better prepared school counselors. Ad- 
ministrators face a serious problem of find- 
ing qualified guidance personnel or encour- 
aging good teachers to become guidance 
qualified if their school systems are to meet 
the new minimum standards for guidance. 
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The Freshman Psychology Course 
As the Basis for a Student Personnel Program 


EDWARD C. GLANZ, ROBERT W. HAYES, and JAMES F. PENNEY 


= INDEPENDENT growth histories of the These three major approaches, with their 
college orientation movement, occupa- common elements of orientation, adjust- 
tions course, and the freshman psychology ment, learning, self-knowledge, and educa- 
course highlight the diverse forces which tional and vocational planning, indicate 
have influenced college personnel work. An _ that the objectives of each are roughly simi- 
examination of the common elements of lar. Methodologies and emphases may vary, 
these three fields and a projection of them but the same student needs are central in 
into the future may aid in obtaining an each approach. 

explanation of a newer theoretical and 

philosophical position for a college student Philosophical Approach 

personnel program. 

College Orientation Programs: Present A required course in psychology, based 
orientation weeks (or even year-long pro- firmly on the principles of dynamic adjust- 
grams) reveal a growing concern for the ment processes and with a scope and depth 
student as a learning, problem-solving, dy- including orientation, individual needs, self- 
namic human being rather than a plastic appraisal, and vocational and educational 
receptacle for data. From a period of hours planning, can serve as a vehicle for all 
or days, freshman week programs have be- counseling and most guidance functions 
come ever broader in scope and deeper in needed in a college personnel program. 
significance in terms of student life. The philosophy of this program may be 
_ Occupations Courses: The early interest stated as follows: to the degree that each 
in occupational information has been person, through self-study, self-analysis, and 
broadened to include stress upon self-con-  self-understanding, can come to know and to 
cept knowledge, group guidance procedures, understand his or her own personality, that 
vocational planning as learning and matur- jndividual can: (1) begin to learn how to 
ing, and, in general, a mature and stable think critically about the self and the rela- 
view of the process of vocational and educa- tionships of the self with environment; (2) 
tional planning. begin to make substantial and significant 
Freshman Psychology Courses: The early educational progress and growth; (3) begin 
introductory psychology courses stressed a to consider the future realistically and ra- 
scientific knowledge of psychological fact tionally. In order to accomplish these ob- 
and theory. The gradual change to an ad- _jectives, a student personnel program utiliz- 
justment emphasis in many colleges and in jing a required course in psychology is based 
textbooks highlights the increasing concern on the following hypotheses: 
for students and their personal adjustment. 1. Personnel work is a part of the main 

stream of the educational process. 
oummenenms 2. All college personnel workers must 
Epwarp C, GLANz is Professor and Chairman, have roots in the teaching program as a 


Rosert W. Hayes is Assistant Professor, and JAMEs 
F. Penney is Associate Professor, Division of Psy- part of their total responsibility and should ve 
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College, Boston, Massachusetts. 3. All personnel workers functioning as a 
This article is a condensation of three papers 8 
presented by the authors at the 1958 convention of faculty members and as counselors must be & 
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of training and experience in both areas of 
action. 

4. Counseling, testing, group work, stu- 
dent activities, vocational orientation, and 
all techniques of personnel workers are tools 
different from teaching tools, but designed 
to accomplish the same objective as that of 
faculty members—the education of a free 
and responsible citizenry. 

A student personnel program based on 
these principles holds great promise for the 
accomplishment of the basic objectives of all 
personnel workers. 


Course Content 


The essential topics to be included in a 
required freshman psychology course to be 
used as a vehicle for a counseling, guidance, 
and personnel program appear to be as 
follows: 

I. An Orientation to Psychology, College, and Life 

A. Psychology, College, and Life 
B. Motivation and Values in College 
C. Learning in College 


Il. The Principles of Individual Psychological De- 
velopment 
A. The Causes of Human Behavior 
B. Learning Theories 
C, Personality 
D. Social and Psychological Maturity 


III. Self-Analysis and Self-Understanding 
A. Individual Differences and Measurement 
Principles 
B. Vocational Interests 
C. The Concept of Aptitudes 
D. Intelligence 
E. The “Other Factors” 
F. The Process of Self-Analysis 
IV. Educational and Occupational Planning 
A. Educational and Occupational Planning 
Theory 
B. Educational and Occupational Information 
C. Educational and Occupational Research 


Course Methods 


General Methodological Approach. Vari- 
ous methods and procedures may be em- 
ployed to make meaningful the topics and 
material referred to above. 

1. Textbook Readings. Material is 
drawn from the course text [6] and other 
standard textbooks such as Lindgren [9], 
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Shaffer and Shoben [/2], Munn [/0], and 
Prothro and Teska [//]. 

2. Lectures. Regularly scheduled _lec- 
tures on all of the topics and areas of study 
are important as an introductory device; 
they serve to expand textbook material and 
are valuable as a stimulative and motivating 
factor. 

3. Group Guidance Classes. Small lec- 
turettes or seminars for 100-150 students 
further illustrate and apply the material 
originally covered in the readings and lec- 
tures. Role-played interviews, role-played 
counseling sessions, measurement illustra- 
tions, emotionally meaningful demonstra- 
tions, aptitude battery profile discussions, 
and case study analyses are but a few of the 
techniques which have been utilized in 
group guidance classes. 

4. Small Group Meetings. Student 
groups of 8-15 members meet with profes- 
sional and student leadership throughout 
the year-long program. Case studies and 
abstract principles are discussed in an at- 
mosphere providing the greatest possibility 
for transfer of learning for individually in- 
volved students. 

5. Individual Counseling. Voluntary in- 
dividual counseling is the most intimate and 
personal aspect of the implementation of 
the program. 

Groupwork Procedures. The program 
operates upon a continuum of learning ex- 
periences. It includes the formal and stu- 
dent-centered learning procedures and uti- 
lizes textbook readings, lectures, and individ- 
ual counseling. Variation from the formal 
presentation of reading assignments and lec- 
ture material to the completely student-cen- 
tered counseling interview is a “giant step” 
for the college freshman. He is familiar 
with the reading-recitation, classroom ap- 
proach to learning, but most students have 
had little or no experience in student-cen- 
tered approaches. Group work then be- 
comes a bridge from the formal, teacher- 
centered lecture to the informal, student- 
centered counseling interviews. 

There are many ways to delineate groups. 
Using the criterion of major function, there 
appear to be two basic types of groups, 
task-oriented and therapeutic or behavioral 
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change [2, 4, 5, 8]. The task-oriented group 
is one which is formed to solve a particular 
problem. The therapeutic group creates a 
situation in which the content of discussion 
is of secondary importance, while the feel- 
ings of individuals and changes in the atti- 
tudes of the participants are the most impor- 
tant factors. Ideally in this type of pro- 
gram, that which begins as a discussion in 
task-centered areas will proceed through ef- 
fective leadership to areas of more insightful 
value to individual students. 

Functions of Groups. It is assumed that 
for even the most normal and well-adjusted 
person, the first few months of a college ex- 
perience are a trying time, and that all stu- 
dents are confronted with many and similar 
problems. How does the group fit into this 
situation? The group provides: 

Security. In the small group, the freshman can 
see that the problems of the others in the group are 
similar to his, and there is less competition for 
status and no competition for grades [3]. 

Grouping Tendency. During the late adolescent 
period, it is typical behavior for people to involve 
themselves in groups for both security and growth. 
It is possible to capitalize on this tendency even 
though the instructor makes the assignment [3]. 

Lack of Authority Figures. The student has been 
accustomed to the teacher being an authority figure. 
These authority figures tend to be a threat to the 
student; they give grades, they decide upon his con- 
tinuation in college, and so on. In the small group 
situation, the teacher loses much of this authority. 
Here the adult does not criticize, he does not grade; 
he helps, he clarifies, he interprets [7]. 

Content-Counseling Bridge. Perhaps the most 
useful aspect of the group is its provision of a sit- 
uation in which the content of psychology can be- 
come the grist, the grinding of which enables the 
student to better understand himself and his prob- 
lems. The content of psychology can come alive, 
and learnings can then be carried over into the 
counseling situation. This process can give the stu- 
dent and the counselor a head start in counseling. 
Much preliminary work and stage-setting has been 
accomplished. Meaningful relationships and possi- 
ble insights can be more fully discussed [6]. 


The case study is often used to stimulate 
discussion. Cases written especially for this 
purpose, portraying students with common 
problems, are available and extremely valu- 
able in bridging the gap between academic 
material and personal insight. 
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Individual Counseling. Counseling is the 
culmination of the program. The course 
content, lectures, demonstrations, and group 
meetings have value in themselves and serve 
the equally important function of preparing 
for counseling. This is not meant to imply 
that students are forced into counseling; the 
matter is voluntary, but strong indications 
are given that the institutional climate is 
such that the student is expected to avail 
himself of the counseling facilities offered. 

Counseling in this program, as in most 
college settings, is primarily a preventive, 
not a remedial process. The emphasis is on 
helping to prevent small troubles from be- 
coming big troubles. The concern is with 
the normal ranges of behavior, and counsel- 
ing is usually in the area of limited re-educa- 
tion to modify partially set systems of be- 
havior which are not at the moment seri- 
ously disintegrative or crippling. 

When he reports for his initial interview, 
the student is uniquely prepared (or is in 
the process of preparation) to deal with the 
reality of his own being. He has been, or is 
being, exposed through the activities of the 
formal course to basic psychological con- 
cepts in the areas of motivation, personality, 
aptitudes, interests, intelligence, and indi- 
vidual differences. He has participated in 
small group meetings in which the basic con- 
cepts are applied through case study meth- 
ods to hypothetical individuals much like 
himself. 

In addition, he has worked with a myriad 
of factual materials that have been pre- 
sented to supplement and implement his 
formal course instruction. These are (1) a 
series of personal documents: autobiog- 
raphy, self-analysis essay, and occupational 
research study; and (2) objective data about 
himself: standardized test scores, experience 
to date in high school and college academic 
programs. 

Encouraged by a school environment in 
which guidance, including counseling, is a 
universally accepted part of the curriculum, 
and armed with psychological concepts and 
individualized data about himself, the stu- 
dent is prepared for counseling. The coun- 
selor likewise is prepared. He has been 
meeting regularly with his potential coun- 
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selees in class, lectures, and small group dis- 
cussions. He is referred to quite deliber- 
ately as a “guidance counselor.” In short, 
counselor and student have had numerous 
opportunities to establish an initial rapport 
to the degree that in most cases the student 
will tend to seek help from the counselor 
when faced with a probiem. 

This is a highly potent situation: the 
counselee is prepared for counseling, the 
counselor is acquainted with the student 
and the student with him. Because the 
counselor has participated in the creation of 
the situation, he knows the kinds of experi- 
ences the student has had and is generally 
aware of the student's level of sophistication, 
current achievement, and knowledge of be- 
havior principles. The student, for his part, 
knows the counselor and has an idea of his 
methods, proficiency, limits, and approach 
to students. He knows, too, that he is not 
alone, but simply one of many seeking help 
on similar or identical problems, using the 
same type of data and going through the 
same process. 


Counseling and Teaching 


It has been said that counseling is essen- 
tially a learning situation. One implication 
of this might be that a good counselor is also 
a good teacher, and that the factors which 
make for enhanced learning are similar 
whether the learning takes place in a class- 
room or in a counseling office. 

The work of a teacher of basic psychology 
and the counselor of college students in the 
normal ranges of behavior may be seen to 
be similar in the following ways: 

1. Both are dedicated to the promotion of 
learning and the creation of situations in 
which learning may better take place. 

2. Both are interested in student self- 
realization and increasingly realistic self- 
direction. 

3. Both must be concerned with student 
understandings of the concepts of individual 
differences. 

4. Both believe that an understanding of 
basic principles of human behavior is often 
a very significant factor in the growth of self- 
understanding and self-acceptance. 

In short, the teaching of introductory psy- 
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chology and individual counseling for the 
normal college student are not disparate 
functions. They are different, but the dif- 
ference is more one of point of view and em- 
phasis than of basic principles or even con- 
tent. In practice, the two can be seen as 
complementing and supplementing one an- 
other to a degree which makes quite logical 
their joint inclusion in a unified program 
which centers on the evolving adjustments 
of the student to his present and future. 

The relationship between the roles of pro- 
fessor and counselor as seen by students is a 
key factor in such a program. Gordon [7] 
has pointed out that a possible limitation on 
the effectiveness of the teacher as counselor 
is the expectations which students and par- 
ents have of the role of the teacher. Ar- 
buckle [/] emphasizes society's expectation 
that the teacher must function as a discipli- 
narian and therefore cannot be an effective 
counselor because the two roles conflict. 

However, both writers dispute the asser- 
tion that an irreducible conflict exists be- 
tween the two roles, Gordon [7] saying, 
“The teacher who is a student of human be- 
havior and who attempts to work with his 
students as an enabler, does not need to 
have his role ambiguous or confused. He 
does not switch from ‘disciplinarian’ to 
‘counselor,’ from ‘friend’ to ‘professional.’ 
There is a constancy of role and a con- 
stancy of behavior on his part, because his 
goals as a teacher and as a counselor are the 
same.” 

In substance, then, it takes something 
more than minimum training and average 
competence in both counseling and the 
teaching of psychology to fit one for work 
in the type of program under discussion. 
Professional competencies in the fullest 
sense of the term are essential if the profes- 
sor-counselor is to be successful. 


Summary 


The materials presented have attempted 
to trace briefly those historical tendencies in 
the student personnel and teaching of psy- 
chology fields which have brought them to a 
point that makes logical the use of a re- 
quired freshman course in psychology as a 
vehicle for a counseling and guidance pro- 
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gram. The specific program with which the 
authors are associated provides an example 
of one way in which this is done. The pro- 
gram is based upon the teaching of basic 
principles of psychology at the freshman 
level, the application of those principles 
through group procedures to hypothetical, 
but highly relevant individual cases, and the 
utilization in counseling of the principles by 
students as they deal with the normal range 
of problems met by adolescents in college. 
The dual competencies of professors of psy- 
chology and counseling psychologists have 
been stressed as fundamental to the success 
of faculty members taking the professor- 
counselor role in such a program. 
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| fp AUTHORS have allied themselves with 
one major segment of those concerned 
with the first course in psychology, the 
group that feels that such a course should 
have more than intellectual goals. Noting 
the omissions in their listed references, this 
writer suspects that they have so allied them- 
selves without being aware that a consider- 
able literature on this topic already exists or 
that the lines have been fairly well drawn. 
Four references in particular should be of 
interest to those concerned with this prob- 
lem. Two of these represent the point of 
view taken by Glanz, Hayes, and Penney. 
They are references [/] and [2]. The two 
references that best state the case for the op- 
position are [4] and [5]. Those interested 
will find these good summaries of the op- 
posing points of view. 

Stated briefly, the two philosophies re- 
garding the first course are as follows. One 
group, taking the position of Glanz, Hayes, 
and Penney, believe that the first course 
should, in addition to (or, to some extent, 
instead of) providing the student informa- 
tion about the science of psychology, de- 
velop in him attitudes and skills which will 
permit him to achieve a better level of ad- 
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justment. Such a course has, then, a dual 
purpose: intellectual and mental health. 

The other group feels, however, that such 
a duality is undesirable, that it can only re- 
sult in a dilution of the scientific content of 
the course and a failure (classrooms being 
what they are) to achieve the mental health 
goals. As Wollfle, et al, put it, “. . . difficul- 
ties will be avoided and the likelihood of 
achieving both types of goals will be greater 
if the intellectual development which is the 
proper aim of the more traditionally educa- 
tional aspects of a college is not confused 
with the therapeutic goals and personal de- 
velopment which are the chief aim of some 
other campus agencies.” [3, p. 41]. 

This writer is clearly a member of the op- 
position as far as the Glanz, Hayes, and Pen- 
ney conception is concerned. The permis- 
siveness, the ability to suspend judgment, 
the individuality which are all essential to 
really significant personality modification 
simply cannot be a part of the classroom. 
To attempt to introduce them creates a kind 
of problem which, as noted above, works 
against the attainment of either the intel- 
lectual or the therapeutic goals. 

Another objection lies in the area of aca- 
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demic coinage. Course titles and credits 
presumably reflect ways of slicing up and 
evaluating the world of scholarship and sci- 
ence. To label a course as a psychology 
course without really introducing the stu- 
dent to psychology creates a series of prob- 
lems and is more then somewhat misleading. 
There might be no objection to establish- 
ing a course with primarily therapeutic and 
personal development goals provided that it 
carried a title other than psychology. Of 
course, there are those who believe that a 
formal course of any kind is simply not the 
way to accomplish the goals of personal de- 
velopment. This is another argument on 
which there are two fairly vocal sides. 
There is some evidence that formal 
courses can and do have some effects on per- 
sonal adjustment and behavior. However, 
the question remains as to whether any for- 
mal course, carrying a departmental title 
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and number, should be asked to deal with 
such an important duality. This writer 
feels that it should not, that some separation 
of goals and functions is desirable and nec- 
essary, that the academic program should 
emphasize one set of goals, the personnel 
program another (although obviously re- 
lated) set.—JoHN W. Gustap, Professor of 
Psychology and Director of Counseling 
Center, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 
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Student Personnel Services 
in Liberal Arts Colleges 


DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE and JOSEPH F. KAUFFMAN 


¥ IS THE OPINION of the writers that no 
type of institution of higher learning in 
our society has a greater need or is better 
suited for the fullest student personnel pro- 
gram than the liberal arts college. It is 
uniquely set apart from professional, tech- 
nical, and vocational institutions in that it 
is concerned with learning and growth per 
se, rather than the cultivation of a special- 
ized skill or utilitarian goals. Its curricu- 
lum, particularly in general education, is 
aimed at broadening dimensions of outlook, 
understanding one’s self and one’s heritage, 
and developing one’s capacities to the fullest 
possible extent. 

A survey of the student personnel litera- 
ture indicates that very little research, com- 
ment, or reporting on student personnel 
work emanates from the traditional liberal 
arts colleges. Most of the persons writing 
in this field seem to be affiliated primarily 
with either teacher-training institutions or 
departments of education and psychology 
in large universities. 

In the hope of determining what exists 
in such institutions, a study was undertaken 
to determine the present student personnel 
practice of liberal arts colleges. 


Study Procedures 


A group of liberal arts colleges were se- 
lected for study on the basis of the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1. Accredited. 

2. Four-year programs leading to B.A. 


Ducato S. ArsuckLe, President of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, is a Professor 
in the School of Education, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and JosepH F. KAUFFMAN is 
Dean of Students, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 
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. Not affiliated with a university. 
. Student enrollment of not less than 
500. 

5. Private control (as differentiated from 

state or municipal control). 

In essence, the attempt was made to study 
that group of colleges best termed as tra- 
ditional four-year liberal arts schools. A 
total of 228 colleges in the United States 
was derived on the basis of the above 
criteria. 

Six main areas of student personnel serv- 
ices were selected for study: orientation, 
housing service, health services, financial aid 
programs, counseling (academic, vocational, 
and personal), and, finally, self-government 
activities. 

An inquiry form was constructed, pre- 
tested in the New England area, and, in 
the spring of 1957, administered via mail 
to the 228 colleges. It was specifically ad- 
dressed to the person who served as chief 
student personnel officer, or counterpart, in 
each of the colleges. 

One hundred and eighty-six, or 84 per 
cent of the inquiry forms were completed 
and returned. Each responding institution 
was coded for such characteristics as: geo- 
graphical location, sex difference, size of 
enrollment, total cost of attending, faculty- 
student ratio, proportion of doctorate de- 
grees to total number of faculty, and de- 
nominational or private control. These 
characteristics were used as variables in 
analyzing the responses of the various col- 
lege personnel officers. 


Findings 
Some of the findings of this study are to 


be found below. Because of space limita- 
tions they are stringently summarized. 
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Orientation 

All of the colleges in the study conduct 
some type of orientation program for their 
new students. Sixty-five per cent of the 
colleges conduct such programs on their 
campus prior to the return of upperclass 
students. The average length of time for 
such orientation periods is from four days 
to one week. 

Twenty-one per cent of the colleges con- 
duct programs which run throughout the 
first semester of the freshman year. 

As for participation of the faculty in the 
planning of orientation activities, 21 per 
cent of the respondents indicated the full 
participation of faculty, and 66 per cent 
indicated only partial participation. There 
also appears to be even greater participation 
in orientation plans by representatives of 
upperclass students. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the colleges indicated full participation 
by student representatives and another 55 
per cent of the colleges indicated partial 
participation. Only eight per cent of the 
colleges said that there is no participation 
by students planning orientation 
programs. 

The evaluation of orientation activity ap- 
pears to be a fairly haphazard affair. Only 
one-half of the colleges attempt an evalua- 
tion but the remaining one-half do not 
present a well-organized evaluation picture. 

Respondents regarded as the most im- 
portant areas to be covered in an orienta- 
tion program: the rules and regulations 
concerning the college, the aims of the col- 
lege, and use of the college library. Con- 
sidered the least important were talks by 
the faculty. 


Housing 

In general, American liberal arts colleges 
lack adequate housing facilities. While al- 
most all would prefer to have students 
living on campus, lack of facilities makes 
this impossible in many cases. 

Residence halls, in 90 per cent of the col- 
leges, include the presence of a college staff 
person. These persons are responsible di- 
rectly, or through others, to the chief stu- 
dent personnel officer. It is clear that the 
vast majority of colleges consider housing a 
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personnel, rather than a business office or 
buildings department function. 

Most of the residence hall staff in the 
colleges studied perform a dual function of 
counselor and proctor. They are expected 
to maintain order as well as aid students in 
difficulty. 

Most interesting is the fact that 60 per 
cent of the colleges have residence hall staff 
on a full-time rather than part-time basis. 
This practice is more prevalent in coeduca- 
tional colleges than in the male or female 
college. 

Students who do not normally reside in 
the local area, but live in off-campus rooms, 
apartments, and the like are quite common. 
Some 40 per cent of the colleges indicated 
that the major cause for this was the lack 
of adequate housing facilities on campus. 
The colleges assume some responsibility for 
this situation, however, in offering some 
service in locating such off-campus housing. 
Seventy per cent of the colleges not only 
maintain off-campus housing lists but also 
inspect and/or approve off-campus living 
facilities. Another 23 per cent provide 
nominal aid in finding places to live in the 
off-campus vicinity. 

There was almost an equal division of 
opinion on the question of non-resident 
students and extra-class college life. Ap- 
proximately one-half of .the respondents 
felt that non-residents did not participate 
in extra-class life to the same extent as resi- 
dent students. The other half felt they did 
participate to the same extent. Apparently 
the coeducational colleges feel off-campus 
students are at a greater disadvantage in 
this regard than do the male or female 
colleges. 


Health 


Ninety-six per cent of the colleges studied 
maintain some kind of a health service. 
Seventy-five per cent maintain an infirmary 
on campus. Although the number of beds 
is distinctly related to size of enrollment, 
the average infirmary capacity is ten beds. 

The health service director is more often 
directly responsible to the college president 
than he is to the chief student personnel 
officer. In 47 per cent of the colleges he is 
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responsible to the president. In 33 per cent 
of the colleges he is responsible to the dean 
of students or similar official. 

Psychiatric service is maintained by only 
a minority of the colleges. Twenty per cent 
of the college health services maintain 
psychiatrists on a consultant basis; 8 per 
cent have a psychiatrist on a part-time basis 
and only 2 per cent on a full-time basis. 

The higher cost colleges, generally private 
rather than religious in control, tend to offer 
psychiatric service more than others. 

Medical requirements for new students 
show that 83 per cent of the colleges require 
a physical examination for all new students 
and slightly more than one-half require 
chest x-rays. 

As to how comprehensive the medical 
service is, 60 per cent of the colleges offer 
only limited medical care and 33 per cent 
offer entire medical care to students. The 
latter, also, is directly related to the cost 
of attending the college and appears more 
prevalent in the male or female colleges 
than in the coeducational type. 

Only 15 per cent of the college health 
offices are involved in the physical educa- 


tion programs of the college and the pattern 
is quite clear that there is little involvement 
of health service with nutrition, sanitation, 
or even health education. 


Financial Aid 

There is a wide variance between col- 
leges in the proportion of the total student 
body receiving financial aid. Since actual 
amounts of money are unknown it is not 
possible to make definitive statements on 
this. However, coeducational colleges seem 
to aid a higher proportion of their total 
student body than do male or female col- 
leges. Also, private and Protestant related 
colleges seem to aid a higher proportion of 
their students than do Catholic colleges. 

Almost one-half of the respondents felt 
that increased pressure and competition for 
admission in the future would result in in- 
creased or enlarged financial aid programs 
at their colleges. However, 42 per cent did 
not think that future pressures on enroll- 
ments would affect the amounts given for 
student financial aid. 
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Academic Counseling 


In 90 per cent of the colleges studied, all 
new students are assigned to specific faculty 
advisers. In one-half of the colleges all 
faculty members serve as advisers. In the 
other half, selected faculty members are 
assigned this task. 

In general, educational counseling is per- 
formed by numerous persons—faculty, ad- 
ministrative staff, and specific counseling 
personnel. It is not regarded as an area of 
full-time specialization or competence. Re- 
spondents were quite critical of their edu- 
cational counseling programs. Only 12 per 
cent of the colleges indicated that their 
program was very effective. While 57 per 
cent said it was effective, another 31 per 
cent answered that it was not effective 
enough. The greatest proportion of nega- 
tive responses on this subject came from 
coeducational colleges and also lower cost 
colleges with less favorable faculty-student 
ratios. Roman Catholic colleges tended to 
be more satisfied with their present educa- 
tional counseling programs than other 
colleges. 

The most frequently identified criticisms 
of the programs as presently existing in the 
colleges studied were the lack of time for 
faculty to do such counseling and the lack 
of training for the faculty to perform this 
task. 


Personal Counseling 


While all colleges say they perform a 
personal counseling service for students, it 
is clear that in the majority of cases such 
counseling is of an unprofessional nature. 
The dean of students, dean of men, dean 
of women, college chaplain, selected faculty 
members are all considered “counselors.” 
In only one-half of the colleges did actual 
counseling staff persons exist and in 80 per 
cent of the colleges, no one person per- 
formed a personal counseling task as a full- 
time job. 

Thus, the liberal arts colleges in this 
study do not as a rule employ full-time pro- 
fessional counselors to perform personal 
counseling service. However, they are not 
pleased with this situation. More than two- 
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thirds of the colleges felt that they had a 
great responsibility to assist those students 
with personal problems. The other one- 
third felt that their colleges had some re- 
sponsibility in this regard. No one felt that 
his college had no responsibility in assist- 
ing students with their personal problems. 

In connection with problems of academic 
failure, 59 per cent of the respondents 
answered that a student's emotional diffi- 
culties were always considered when there 
was danger of academic failure. Another 
40 per cent stated that emotional difficulties 
were sometimes considered, and only one 
per cent of the respondents said that such 
difficulties were never considered when a 
student was in danger of academic failure. 
Higher cost colleges seem to pay more at- 
tention to this matter than do the lower 
cost colleges. 

Criticism of personal counseling programs 
at the colleges studied revealed the follow- 
ing complaints, in descending order: (1) 
not enough time for counseling, (2) coun- 
selor has other roles (disciplinary, etc.), (3) 
not enough counselors, (4) lack of training 
or insufficient training of those who counsel, 
and (5) lack of proper facilities. Only 19 
colleges stated that their present personal 
counseling program is satisfactory. 

In terms of the future, more than three- 
fourths of the colleges expect that personal 
counseling services will increase over the 
next 10 years at their colleges! There is a 
high degree of relationship between those 
least satisfied with present programs and 
expectations or direction toward more 
counseling in the future. 


Vocational Counseling 


Although 90 per cent of the colleges claim 
to have vocational counseling as a part of 
their over-all student personnel services, 
only 26 colleges in the study have a full- 
time vocational counselor. For the most 
part, an assortment of selected faculty, ad- 
ministrative officers, and deans of students 
fulfill this function. 

Ninety-five per cent of the colleges do 
maintain a placement service and one-half 
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of these colleges claim that this placement 
service is very active and of great use. 
Basically, higher cost colleges and the male 
or female colleges appear to reflect greater 
use of placement service than do others. 
As to the attitude of liberal arts colleges 
toward vocational counseling, 72 per cent 
of the colleges in this study stated that they 
thought liberal arts colleges should offer as 
much vocational counseling as possible. 


Student Behavior Problems 


The partial participation of students in 
the administration of discipline is fairly 
common. There are a variety of honors 
systems and student courts in existence, but 
the most common form of student participa- 
tion in this area is representation on a 
student-faculty discipline committee. In 
only 27 per cent of the colleges is there no 
mechanism or structure for students to par- 
ticipate in the determination of actions to 
meet disciplinary problems. 

Major causes of disciplinary action were 
identified as: (1) infractions of dormitory 
rules and regulations, (2) poor academic 
work, and ((3) infractions of automobile 
regulations. 

Thus the evidence, from this study at 
least, would tend to indicate that the mod- 
ern liberal arts college is by no means un- 
aware of the role of student personnel serv- 
ices in higher education. All of the col- 
leges offer some form of practically all of 
the major personnel services. Those services 
in which these colleges seem to be most in- 
volved are, as would be expected, housing 
and health services. It will surprise some 
personnel workers, however, to note that 
these institutions are also quite heavily com- 
mitted regarding vocational services, so that 
the liberal arts college of today is appar- 
ently not as anti-vocational as is sometimes 
assumed. The personnel service which 
would appear to be provided the least ef- 
fectively is the most important of all— 
namely, counseling. This was also the 
service where there was the most often ex- 
pressed need for improvement. 
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THE MANPOWER FUTURE— 


Its Challenges for Vocational Guidance 


HELEN WOOD 


“Rewer BETWEEN the lines of the new 
Occupational Outlook Handbook” 
might well be the subtitle of this article.’ 
From the studies of general employment 
trends and the outlook in many different oc- 
cupations and industries reported on in the 
1959 Handbook issued this fall, a number of 
conclusions emerge which are of particular 
significance in vocational and educational 
guidance. ‘This article briefly outlines a 
few of these conclusions. 


Mounting Need for Guidance Services 


That school and college counselors will be 
called upon to guide unprecedented num- 
bers of boys and girls during the coming 
decade is a finding for which everyone ac- 
quainted with school enrollment trends is 


well prepared. The children born during 
World War Il—when the birth rate passed 
8 million a year, compared with about 2.5 
million during the 1930’s—are already in 
high school. Enrollments will rise much 
further as the post-war babies (numbering 
almost or more than 4 million each year 
since 1947) reach high school age. Accord- 
ing to the most recent estimates by the U. S. 
Office of Education, enrollments in grades 9 
to 12 will mount from 8.9 million in 1958— 
1959 to nearly 12.5 million in 1964-1965, 
an increase of about 40 per cent in only six 
years. 

Provision of adequate counseling services 
for this vast number of boys and girls will be 


Heven Woon, Secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, is Chief of the Branch of Oc- 
cupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. §. Department of Labor. 

1 Occupational Outlook Handbook, 4th ed., Bulle- 
tin 1255, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, in cooperation with the Veterans 
Administration, 1959, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, GPO, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $4.25. 
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no mean accomplishment in school systems 
striving to meet the basic educational needs 
of their growing pupil populations. The 
importance of such services will be great, 
however, in view of the difficult vocational 
adjustment which lies ahead for many 
young people. 

To glimpse the dimensions of this coming 
adjustment problem and the reasons for its 
probable difficulty, one need think only of 
the upsurge in the number of young people 
entering the labor market which will follow 
shortly after the rise in high school enroll- 
ments. Whereas today some 2 million 
young persons enter the labor force each 
year, by 1970 the figure will be about 3 mil- 
lion, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates. The number of persons under 25 
who are either employed or seeking work 
will increase by about 7 million, or well over 
50 per cent, between 1958 and 1970. Fur- 
thermore, this increase in young workers 
will represent nearly half of the total in- 
crease in the country’s labor force expected 
over this same period. 

Will there be room for these young 
workers in the usual types of starting posi- 
tions? This is a question on which the new 
Occupational Outlook Handbook throws 
considerable light. The answer it indicates 
is that many, but by no means all, of the on- 
coming force of new workers will be readily 
absorbed in entry jobs. Fortunately, 
marked expansion in the American economy 
is expected during the 1960's, but the growth 
in employment in entry positions is not ex- 
pected to be as great as the rise in the num- 
ber of young workers. Thus, there will 
probably be competition among young 
people for jobs in many occupations and 
geographic areas and need for them to move 
as rapidly as possible into positions normally 
staffed by older persons. 
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A shortage of men workers in the middle 
age group will aid the advancement of 
young workers into higher-level jobs during 
the coming decade. Between 1958 and 1970, 
the number of men workers aged 25 to 54 
will increase by only about 2.3 million or 
seven per cent, compared with a rise of 22 
per cent in the work force as a whole. In 
the 35 to 44 year age group, the number of 
men workers will actually drop by almost 
200,000. 

Altogether, it appears that young men 
with the necessary training and personal 
qualifications can look forward to unusually 
good opportunities for advancement during 
the 1960's. But it is evident also that young 
people will have increased need for educa- 
tion and training—in some Cases to prepare 
them for advancement, in others to help 
them meet the competition expected in 
many entry occupations. They are likely 
also to have intensified need for up-to-date 
information on employment prospects in 
different occupations, on educational and 
other requirements for entry positions and 
promotion, and on the other related topics 
covered in the Handbook—as well as for 
counseling services to guide them in using 
this information and making career choices. 


Growing Demand for Highly Trained 
Personnel 


The conclusion that young people with 
good education and training will have an 
even greater employment advantage in the 
near future than the recent past is rein- 
forced by the findings on employment pros- 
pects in the more than 600 occupations and 
industries discussed in the 1959 Handbook. 
These findings show a substantial shift 
toward fields of work requiring prolonged 
educational or other preparation and a de- 
clining demand for the unskilled, less well- 
educated worker. 

Three years ago (in 1956), employment in 
white-collar occupations (professional, man- 
agerial, clerical, and sales) surpassed blue- 
collar employment (craftsmen, operatives, 
and laborers) for the first time in our his- 
tory. This represented a rapid and funda- 
mental change in employment patterns; in 
1910, less than 50 years ago, there were more 
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than twice as many blue-collar as white- 
collar workers in the country. This shift 
toward white-collar employment is expected 
to continue. By 1970, there may be roughly 
25 per cent more white-collar than blue- 
collar workers. 

More significant still is the fact that pro- 
fessional and technical workers, the most 
highly trained of all the major occupational 
groups, are also by far the fastest growing 
(see chart). A rise of more than 60 per cent 
in the number of professional, technical, 
and related workers is anticipated between 
1957 and 1970—a percentage gain half again 
as large as that expected in sales occupations 
and double or triple the increases projected 
for other groups likely to have any rise in 
employment. 

The growth in professional and related 
employment will be accompanied and made 
possible by an extremely rapid increase in 
college graduations and by the continued 
entrance of substantial numbers of non- 
graduates into some occupations in this 
category—for example, those of technician, 
nurse, actor, and musician. Our outlook 
studies indicate that, overall, the supply of 
and demand for personnel with the qualifi- 
cations for professional and related employ- 
ment will be approximately in balance dur- 
ing the 1960 decade. However, some pro- 
fessions will grow much faster than others 
and offer more opportunities for entrance 
and advancement. These differences are of 
obvious importance in vocational guidance, 
but a discussion of them is beyond the scope 
of this article. They are described in detail 
in the new Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, which reappraises the outlook in each 
field in the light of the rapid scientific, tech- 
nological, and other changes since the 1957 
edition was issued and the equally swift 
changes in prospect in the coming space age. 


Narrowing Opportunities for Unskilled 
Workers 


What does the future hold for young 
people equipped only for low-level jobs? 
The satisfactory placement of such young 
workers is already a difficult problem, evok- 
ing widespread concern. In the next 10 
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years, the opportunities available to them 
will be further limited, owing to the same 
technological, economic, and social factors 
that are bringing about expanding oppor- 
tunities for highly trained people. 

As the chart shows, unskilled laborers are 
the only major group of nonfarm workers 
not likely to increase in number during the 
coming decade of rapid growth in the labor 
force. Among farmers and farm laborers, a 
sizable drop in employment is expected. 
Semi-skilled operatives will have a smaller 
relative increase in employment (only about 
one-fifth between 1957 and 1970) than 
skilled or service workers or any of the 
white-collar groups. 

Furthermore, even within some occupa- 
tional groups where substantial gains in em- 
ployment are expected, workers in the lower- 
skilled jobs will lose ground. In clerical 
occupations, for example, the jobs elimi- 
nated by the introduction of electronic com- 
puters and other forms of automation are 
chiefly of a routine nature, whereas the new 
positions created by the machines, that of 
programmer, for example, generally require 
considerable training and skill. 

Since it is neither possible nor desirable to 
turn back the technological clock and in- 
crease the demand for unskilled workers 
again, the best approach to the problem is 
from the supply side, through efforts to re- 
duce the number of boys and girls qualified 
only for unskilled jobs. Progress in this di- 
rection may not be easy, but various studies 
and experimental projects with school drop- 
outs suggest that it can be achieved. Ac- 
cording to studies of school leavers in seven 
labor market areas conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics [3], half the dropouts had 
1Q’s of 90 or over, indicating that many had 
the potentiality to complete high school and 
to become skilled workers. With regard to 
the dropouts’ reasons for quitting school, 
two findings stand out: (1) Many had 
records of retardation and other adverse 
school experiences dating back to the ele- 
mentary grades and quite overt at that 
point; (2) one out of three left school before 
entering the ninth grade and another third 
before the tenth grade. Thus, most of them 
dropped out before reaching the grade 
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where the counseling process begins in many 
school systems under current conditions. 

These findings underscore Dr. Conant’s 
recommendation for the development of 
guidance services in the elementary and 
junior high school grades [/]. They also 
emphasize the importance of curriculums 
adapted to the interests and needs of young 
people who are potential dropouts. If every 
boy and girl could be helped to obtain the 
maximum education and training consistent 
with his abilities, the result would be not 
only to benefit the individuals concerned, 
but perhaps also to turn the competition for 
jobs in many low-level occupations into 
competition for workers. 


Changing Pattern of Employment Among 
Women 


The prospective rise in the number of 
women workers is another development of 
concern in vocational guidance. From 22.5 
million in 1958, women workers will prob- 
ably increase to about 29.6 million in 1970, 
or by 32 per cent. In contrast, the number 
of men workers is expected to increase by 
only 18 per cent. 

These estimates may come as a surprise to 
many girls and their counselors, in view of 
the pattern of early marriages which has de- 
veloped since World War II. Actually, the 
proportion of women under 35 who are 
workers has risen but little in recent years. 
Among women 35 and over, on the other 
hand, the proportion of workers has been 
mounting and it will probably continue to 
do so. 

The trend toward early marriage and 
early childbearing is a major reason for this 
change in women’s work-life patterns. A 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 
confirms the presumption that many girls 
work for only a few years and then leave 
the labor market when they marry or have 
their first child. However, this study also 


* Tables of Working Life For Women, 1950, Bulle- 
tin 1204, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1956, is summarized in “Marriage 
and Careers for Girls,” an article by Stuart H. Gar- 
finkle, in the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, De- 
cember, 1957. 
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EMPLOYMENT WILL INCREASE MOST RAPIDLY IN OCCUPATIONS 
REQUIRING THE MOST EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Estimoted Percent Change in Employment, 1957-1970 
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indicates a strong tendency for women to 
return to work when their children reach 
school age and shows that this turning point 
in a woman's life is typically reached at an 
earlier age now than it was a generation ago. 
From their early 30's onward, married 
women go to work in rising numbers. At 
age 45, well over a third of all women, mar- 
ried and single, are at work—roughly the 
same proportion as among women aged 25. 

In projecting an increase in the propor- 
tion of women in their 30's or above who are 
workers, we presume that the economic pres- 
sures and psychological factors now influ- 
encing women to seek jobs will continue to 
operate. In addition, the Bureau's outlook 
studies point toward further expansion in 
trade and service industries, which employ 
large numbers of women. They also indi- 
cate a continuing high demand for person- 
nel in the professional and technical occupa- 
tions largely staffed by women, including 
teaching, nursing, library science, and the 
various types of health technicians. Person- 
nel shortages should also help women make 
headway in other professional fields now 
staffed predominantly by men. 

Thus, women wishing to work should find 
favorable job opportunities, provided they 
have the needed education and training. 
In opening girls’ eyes to the prospect that 
they may spend many years at work, even if 
they marry, and assisting them to plan their 
education accordingly, counselors can con- 
tribute to the later job satisfaction and in- 
come of many women. If they can stimulate 
bright girls to think more seriously about 
their professional potentialities, counselors 
may also help to ease the serious national 
shortage of highly trained, creative 
personnel. 


Need for Long-Range View of 
Employment Outlook 


A final point, emphasized by experience 
during the recent recession, is the need to 
look at long run employment prospects, 


* The need for increased emphasis on counseling 
of girls with superior ability is made clear by Dr. 
Conant’s study [/]. 
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rather than the immediate employment situ- 
ation, in career planning. 

In a recession, temporary lay-offs are in- 
evitable. These are likely to be headlined 
in newspapers and may have the unfortu- 
nate effect of scaring some young people 
away from fields of work suited to their in- 
terests and abilities and where the long run 
trend in employment is upward. The re- 
cent drop in engineering enrollments, for 
example, was apparently due in part to re- 
ports of layoffs of engineers [2]. Yet, as 
stated in the Handbook, this is one of the 
most rapidly growing occupations in the 
country, offering excellent prospects for 
qualified people. 

On the other hand, young people should 
not be unduly influenced in their choice of 
an occupation by glowing reports of imme- 
diate employment opportunities at high pay. 
That there is some danger of this is indi- 
cated by the competitive recruitment for 
workers in professions with personnel short- 
ages and the high-powered advertising 
which often plays a part in recruitment. 

A major purpose of the new Occupational 
Outlook Handbook is to provide an up-to- 
date and sober appraisal of long run em- 
ployment prospects in different fields of 
work, which will serve as a basis for intelli- 
gent career planning. However, all efforts 
to provide improved occupational informa- 
tion would fail, were it not for the counse- 
lors who call this information to young 
people’s attention and help them relate it to 
their own aptitudes and interests. This 
brings us back to a point made early in this 
article—the urgent need to strengthen school 
counseling services, so that the great num- 
bers of young people who will soon enter the 
labor market may be aided in their voca- 
tional choices and life adjustment. 
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RSONALITY and adjustment inventories 

are used increasingly in college and uni- 
versity orientation programs for the purpose 
of screening out or identifying students who 
might be in need of special counseling. The 
particular method by which the students 
are identified may vary considerably, al- 
though the most common procedure in- 
volves the administration of an adjustment 
inventory to beginning freshmen during 
orientation week and setting a cutting score 
below which those scoring are considered 
for special counseling. 

The usefulness of an adjustment inven- 
tory administered during orientation week 
is questioned because this period is con- 
sidered to be stressful and anxiety-pro- 
ducing, and because inventories are gen- 
erally intended for use in normal non-stress- 
ful situations. When an inventory is ad- 
ministered during orientation week, many 
of the conditions are different from typical 
situations. Students are just removed from 
home and face a new environment which 
calls for new types of behavior. Mass test- 
ing is different from standardization pro- 
cedures and the intensive activity during 
orientation is considerably different from 
normal testing situations. As a result of 
this discrepancy between the intended situa- 
tion and the actual situation, the stability 
of scores is possibly affected in that students 
will respond to the orientation test in a 
way that is not typical of them. 

The factors that affect stability of scores 
on personality inventories are not clearly 
defined. Test-retest studies indicate that 
changes in scores are related to the interval 
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Stability of Scores on a Personality Inventory 
Administered During College Orientation Week 


EDWARD CALDWELL 


of time between test and retest, but there 
are no data available indicating the extent 
to which stability is affected by given units 
of time. 

Windle [5] reviewed studies dealing with 
test and retest of inventories with no ex- 
perimental factors being introduced in the 
between test interval and found that sig- 
nificant changes in group scores were more 
frequent when the time interval between 
tests was less than two months than in situa- 
tions where the time interval was longer. 
Neprash [/] found that stability was affected 
by the tendency of individuals with high 
neurotic scores to change their responses 
more frequently from test to retest. 

Studies by Stouffer [4] and Shimberg [2] 
indicate that signed and unsigned tests pro- 
vide different results, but they do not con- 
sider the difference to be of practical signifi- 
cance. Windle [6] reported that test-taking 
anxiety on an initial administration in- 
fluenced responses to the extent that sig- 
nificant differences occur on a retest. 

Stone and West [3] conducted a study 
dealing with the stability of scores on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory administered during college orientation 
week and again five months later. The 
results from this study revealed that only 
38 per cent of the students originally scoring 
in abnormal areas of the inventory remained 
in this category upon the retest. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
determine the possible effects of orientation 
administration on the stability of scores on 
a typical inventory on the basis of results 
obtained from the California Test of Per- 
sonality (CTP) administered to entering 
freshmen during orientation week and re- 
sults obtained from a retest six weeks later; 
and further, to identify specific factors that 
might be associated with changes in scores 
from test to retest. 
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Method 


The CTP was administered to approxi- 
mately 1,300 beginning freshmen at Florida 
State University during the fall orientation 
week of 1956. It was administered in a 
large auditorium to the whole group at a 
single sitting. It was necessary for the ex- 
aminer in charge to give instructions over 
a public address system; and he was assisted 
by a number of proctors. A random sample 
of this group was selected and asked to take 
the test again six weeks after orientation. 

The number taking the retest was 285. 
From the results obtained in the two situa- 
tions three problems were investigated: (1) 
arithmetic means were calculated for both 
administrations, and coefficients of correla- 
tion were computed for all component and 
total scores to determine the stability of 
scores over a period of time; (2) the per- 
centage of students scoring above and be- 
low the cutting score set by counselors was 
determined for both administrations, and 
the percentage of cases who migrated across 
the cutting score from test to retest was 
calculated; (3) interviews were held to de- 


termine what factors might be associated 
with migration across the cutting score. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Test and Retest Mean Raw 
Scores of the CTP (N= 285) 


Mean of 


Test 


a 


155. 6.67 8.46* 


the one per cent level of con- 


* Significant at 
fidence. 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of Stability Coefficients Obtained 
in This Study with Stability Coefficients under 
Standard Conditions 


Experimental 
Stability 
Coefficients 
(N =285) 


Standard 
Stability 
Coefficients* 
(N =286) 


0.80 
0.86 


communication 


1&2 

* Obtained through 
with the publishers. 

Stability of Scores. Tasie 1 presents a 
comparison between the mean raw scores 
secured from the CTP administered during 
orientation week and scores obtained six 
weeks later. The differences are all signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
It will be noted that all scores on the retest 
are higher, indicating improved adjustment. 

The higher retest scores suggest that 
either student adjustment improved mark- 
edly over the six week period or that the 
scores are unstable. Since previous studies 
indicate that a general tendency exists for 
scores to improve upon retest, no valid 
conclusion can be drawn from these data. 

TABLE 2, however, does tell us something 
about scores in this situation as compared 
to those obtained under more normal con- 
ditions. 

It is readily seen that coefficients of sta- 
bility for many of the component scores are 
low and the range is wide. When they are 
compared to stability coefficients that were 
reported by the publisher of the CTP based 
on test-retest scores with a similar interval 
of time under standard conditions, a marked 
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Test 
Components 
1c 0.49 : 
1E 0.70 
ag iF 0.63 
Total 1 0.68 0.84 
2A 0.58 
2B 0.68 
Total 2 0.65 | 
Total 
ee Components Test 1 Test 2 Dif. i, 
= 1A 11.45 11.92 
1B 13.25 13.75 85* 
ic 12.84 13.13 80° 
= 1D 13.43 13.74 75* 
1E 11.53 12.41 70* 
1F 11.03 11.69 21* 
Total 1 75.53 76.64 99* 
2A 14.13 14.41 61* 
2B 11.63 12.41 00* 
2C 12.54 13.38 17* 
2D 12.84 13.34 61* 
2E 12.29 12.77 90* 
2F 12.21 12.89 43° 
Total 2 75.64 79.20 .85* 
Total 
142 19.17 | 
= 
: 
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difference is noted. This indicates that 
orientation administration serves to reduce 
the stability of scores. However, the co- 
eficients reported by the publisher are 
based upon a high school population, and 
since none are available for college students, 
the evidence is not complete. 

Stability of the Cutting Score. The low 
stability coefficients suggest that individual 
scores vary considerably from test to retest. 
To determine the effect that instability has 
upon the status of those screened out for 
counseling on the orientation test, the fol- 
lowing proportions were computed: (a) 
percentage scoring below and above the cut- 
ting score on both original and retest, (b) 
percentage scoring below the cutting score 
on the orientation administration and above 
on the retest, and (c) percentage scoring 
above the cutting score on the orientation 
administration and below on the retest. 
TABLE 3 provides a summary of these data. 

On the orientation test, the totals in the 
table show that 84 per cent of the group 
scored above the cutting score and that 16 
per cent were singled out for special coun- 
seling. On the retest, however, only 8 per 
cent were identified for counseling. This 
discrepancy poses a problem for the coun- 
selor. Which group is more accurately 
screened? Of the 16 per cent originally 
identified, more than half, 60 per cent, mi- 
grated upward in scores on the retest to 
the extent they would not be considered 
for counseling. In addition, 2 per cent of 
those not originally identified were picked 
up by the retest. If we assume the test is 


TABLE 3 


Proportions of the Sample Who Score Above 
and Below the Cutting Score on Two Different 
Administrations of the CTP Retest 


Above Below 
Cutting Cutting 
Orientation Test Score Score Total 


Above N 235 5 240 
% 82 2 84 

Below N 27 18 45 
% 10 6 16 

Total N 262 23 285 
% 92 8 100 
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TABLE 4 


Classification of Factors Reported as Influencing 
Changes in Scores from Test to Retest (N= 32) 


Fac- 
tor 

Num- Free Per 
ber Factor Title quency cent 
1 Orientation Stress 13 41 
2 Situational Test Conditions 7 22 
$ Changed Environment 19 60 
4 Test Taking Attitude 13 41 
5 Miscellaneous (Other ) 12 38 


valid for orientation use, the number of 
false-positives is as great as the number of 
accurate pickups and counseling would be 
offered to many not actually in need of it. 
The number of false-negatives, however, is 
very small and it would appear that the 
test is, at least, effective in coverage. Of 
course, this is assuming validity of the test. 
Not knowing whether one administration 
is more or less valid than the other, it can 
only be concluded that a discrepancy of high 
proportions exists between the results ob- 
tained in the two situations. 

Factors Associated with Migration. To 
determine what factors might be associated 
with migration across the cutting score, 
interviews were conducted with all students 
who scored below the cutting score on one 
administration of the inventory and above 
on the other administration. The unstruc- 
tured phase of the interviews revealed a 
variety of factors that were thought to be 
influential in changing responses from test 
to retest. The most common factors were 
grouped into four classes with an additional 
class to account for mixed and infrequent 
factors. TABLE 4 summarizes these data. 

The most frequently reported factor re- 
lated to the Changed Environment of the 
students. Although the first administration 
of the test was on the university campus, 
there was a tendency for students to relate 
the individual items to the home or high 
school. This is to be expected in view of 
the fact that they had been on the campus 
only a few days. On the retest, however, 
the college environment had, to some de- 
gree, replaced the home as the frame of 
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reference, thus requiring a different response 
to many items. Sixty per cent of the inter- 
viewees reported this factor as an influence 
in their changed status on the retest. Orien- 
tation Stress was a factor that was also fre- 
quently reported. Forty-one per cent indi- 
cated that the confusion, rush, and fatigue 
resulting from excessive activities during the 
week influenced their scores on the initial 
administration, whereas these conditions 
were not present during the retest. The 
Test-Taking Attitude appeared to be dif- 
ferent in the two situations. It was often 
reported that the first test was not taken 
seriously. Students indicated that they con- 
sidered it trivial, while others appeared to 
resent having to take so many tests during 
this period. The fourth group of responses 
was Classed as Situational Test Conditions. 
The large number of examiners present 
during the orientation administration cre- 
ated a situation in which there was con- 
siderable noise, distraction, and comment- 
ing on questions. Twenty-two per cent 
stated that these conditions were partly re- 
sponsible for different scores on the retest. 
Other factors were classed miscellaneous. 


In almost every case the students listed 


two or more of the above factors. There 
appears to be no single factor or even a 
primary factor which explains the discrep- 
ancy. The above factors, however, were 
reported either singly or in combination by 
2 per cent of the 32 interviewees. 

In reply to a series of direct questions that 
were asked following the unstructured part 
of the interview, 60 per cent indicated that 
testing conditions were partly responsible 
for the different results. Fifty-six per cent 
reported that the difference in purpose of 
the two administrations was a factor. The 
retest appeared to have more meaning, and 
they approached it with more seriousness. 
Forty-four per cent reported that the retest 
was a more accurate measure of their adjust- 
ment while only 3 per cent chose the orien- 
tation test; 53 per cent were undecided. 

On the basis of these results, it is con- 
sidered advisable to determine the validity 
of inventory results obtained during orienta- 
tion week as compared to administration 
under normal conditions. With these data, 


schedules may be determined that will be 
more useful with respect to screening. 


Summary and Conclusion 


An evaluative study was made of the 
usefulness of a personality inventory that is 
administered during college orientation for 
the purpose of identifying students who may 
need special counseling. Specifically, three 
problems were investigated: (a) stability of 
scores based on results obtained from an 
orientation week administration and results 
obtained from a retest six weeks later, (b) 
extent of migration across a previously set 
cutting score from initial testing to retesting, 
(c) identification of factors associated with 
migration across cutting score. 

The findings revealed that mean test 
scores obtained in the two situations were 
significantly different, and evidence was pre- 
sented that the scores were less stable when 
administered during orientation week than 
when administered under more normal con- 
ditions. Of the group screened out for 
special counseling on the orientation ad- 
ministration, more than half migrated up- 
ward in scores upon retesting to the extent 
that they would not be considered for coun- 
seling. A small percentage of those not 
originally screened out migrated downward 
in scores to the extent that they would be 
considered for special counseling. Inter- 
views with students who migrated across the 
cutting score suggested that orientation 
week conditions were largely responsible 
for the discrepancy in scores. 
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A County Studies 


THE BaLtimorE County School System, 
guidance is considered one of the indis- 
pensable pupil personnel services which are 
provided by the County Office in 90 ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools and 
junior colleges. Every possible effort is 
made to provide the means by which these 
services can be made to function more effec- 
tively. Each school is provided with the 
trained specialists, physical facilities, time, 
materials, and equipment essential for the 
smooth operation of the guidance program. 
The professionally trained guidance special- 
ists assist teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and other staff members. Each of these 
personnel works cooperatively to provide 
the kind of school environment which will 
facilitate the optimum growth and develop- 
ment of the more than 80,000 county school 
children. These children attend schools 
spread over some 630 square miles, encom- 
passing rural communities, densely popu- 
lated industrial areas, business sections, and 
quiet residential areas. The socio-economic 
and cultural level of the population ranges 
from very low to extremely high. In each 
school, guidance services are recognized as 
an integral part of the total school program. 
Counselors work cooperatively with pupils 
and their parents and with the school staff 
as members of a pupil personnel team com- 
posed of clinical and/or school psycholo- 
gists, social workers, nurses, and test special- 
ists. Counselors also work closely with per- 
sonnel in special education who are con- 
cerned with remedial reading instruction, 
hearing and speech correction and therapy, 


N. Harry Camp, Jr., is Director of the Child 
Guidance Center, Cocoa, Florida. He has been Act- 
ing Director of Guidance, Counselor Trainer, Leader 
of the In-Service Training Program, and Director of 
Clinical Services for Baltimore County, Maryland. 
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Its In-Service Counselor Training Program 


N. HARRY CAMP, JR. 


and developing classes for educable and 
trainable mentally retarded children. 


Well-Trained Counselors Essential 


A guidance program can only be as good 
as its counselors and the leadership provided 
for it. The administration of Baltimore 
County believes that the effectiveness of the 
guidance program depends in large measure 
upon the professional competency of the 
personnel and the ability of the program to 
adapt to and meet the needs of the pupils 
and their parents and the school staff. This 
implies that a counselor should be ac- 
quainted with current research and new 
techniques, tools, and procedures in his 
field. It also requires him to possess a 
willingness to adapt to continuous change 
so that the services he renders are improved. 

Every possible effort was made to provide 
some in-service training opportunities for 
counselors to broaden their professional out- 
look and increase their technical compe- 
tence on the job. An intensive in-service 
training program was set up for the school 
year 1953-1954. The program was con- 
tinued in 1954-1955 and 1956-1957. Its 
continuance was due to the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the counselors and the expression 
of its success and worthiness by principals 
and other members of the county staff. The 
provision for this training, however, was in 
no way meant to remove the personal re- 
sponsibility of every counselor to grow pro- 
fessionally. Counselors had to be willing to 
accept several obligations. First, they would 
acquaint themselves with current research 
in guidance and related fields. Second, they 
would develop a working knowledge of new 
tools, techniques, and procedures. And 
third, they would be willing to learn and to 


change. 
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Critical Aspects of the Program 


This in-service training program had sev- 
eral unique aspects. First, the motivation 
for the program came from the expressed 
desires of the counselors for additional pro- 
fessional training. Each of them wanted the 
training program. Many counselors ex- 
pressed the opinion that their college and 
university work in guidance had been in- 
adequate in many respects. They stressed 
that course work was often too theoretical— 
they received no actual training and practice 
in applying principles and in using tools 
and techniques. 

A second aspect of the program was that 
it grew out of the expressed needs of the 
counselors and was planned to meet these 
needs. Near the close of the school year, in 
June of 1953, the counselors met to discuss a 
possible training program. They were all 
in agreement that they needed an oppor- 
tunity to discuss common problems. They 
expressed an interest in sharing guidance 
procedures that had proved successful in 
their own schools. In addition, they were 
unanimous in their feeling that they could 
profit from professional instruction in coun- 
seling theory and the practical application 
of counseling tools and techniques. Follow- 
ing this meeting, a written survey was taken 
to determine specifically what they wished 
the program to include. The year’s agenda 
was planned in light of the survey responses. 

The program that evolved during the first 
year was intensive and varied. It provided 
for an overview of the philosophy and 
principles of the guidance point of view. 
The great majority of the time was spent in 
efforts to improve counseling skills. <A 
thorough study was made of counseling 
theory. There was instruction in and use of 
counseling tools and techniques. Actual 
cases were utilized. During the second year, 
a great deal of emphasis was placed upon 
discussion of ways and means by which 
counselors could secure closer cooperation 
between parents, the school, and the com- 
munity. New films for use in parent and 
teacher education were previewed and eval- 
uated. Community guidance facilities were 
surveyed and group discussions were held 
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with representatives of these community 
agencies in an attempt to secure under- 
standing of and closer working relationships 
with them. Specialists representing the 
courts, juvenile authorities, vocational re- 
habilitation, and child and family services 
were invited to attend group discussions. 
The group also considered ways of securing 
better working relationships with the school 
staff. They sought answers to the questions: 
“How can we best ‘sell’ the guidance pro- 
gram?” and “How can we be of greater as- 
sistance to teachers, pupils, and parents?” 
The problem of how to work more effec- 
tively with other pupil personnel specialists 
was also given major consideration and 
time. Group discussions were held with 
representatives of the school social workers, 
school nurses, and clinical and/or school 
psychologists. As a result, steps were taken 
to improve relationships between these per- 
sonnel and the counselors. Considerable 
time was spent developing skills in applying 
guidance to groups, especially in increasing 
the efficiency of orientation and articulation 
programs. Many meetings utilized the 
training and special knowledge of special- 
ists outside the school system. Representa- 
tives of industry, business, colleges, universi- 
ties, and trade schools met with the counse- 
lors in an effort to improve educational- 
vocational guidance and placement and to 
facilitate follow-up studies of drop-outs and 
graduates. An intensive study was made of 
the values of elementary guidance. Counse- 
lors were acquainted with the guidance 
services given in elementary grades. Proce- 
dures were worked out whereby the work 
of the elementary and secondary counselor 
could be more effectively coordinated. And 
finally, special county supervisors met with 
the counselors to discuss common problems 
and to devise ways of implementing guid- 
ance and the curriculum. The county 
supervisor of libraries and all librarians met 
with the counselors in an effort to explore 
common guidance areas and functions. 
Steps were taken to dovetail the efforts of 
both groups. 

The third year of the program grew out 
of the study and learnings of the two previ- 
ous years. Two practical projects were 
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chosen for intensive study and work. It was 
the group feeling that all of the workable 
suggestions and learnings of the training 
program should be compiled and preserved 
in written form as a source book for both 
the new counselor and the counselor on-the- 
job. It was decided that a Handbook for 
Counselors be written. Group discussions 
determined the topics to be covered and 
committees were appointed to develop each 
of these. Many hours of additional time 
were spent outside the training program 
developing the handbook. 

The other area of concentration in the 
third year was that of elementary guidance. 
It was decided that a film or films illustrat- 
ing elementary guidance would be of value 
to all school personnel. A group of counse- 
lors began the consideration of developing 
an elementary guidance film. Committees 
were organized to consider various phases in 
this area. Work was done in cooperation 
with the county audio-visual supervisor. 

A third feature of the training program 
was the liberal amount of time for accom- 
plishing its aims and objectives. During 
the first year, counselors were freed from 
their regular guidance duties and met to- 
gether for a full day twice each month dur- 
ing the school year. During the second and 
third years, counselors met together for one 
all day session per month. Despite the fact 
that their work piled up during their ab- 
sence, the counselors unanimously expressed 
the opinion that they would gladly make 
up the work in exchange for the opportuni- 
ties they were having. Principals also felt 
that the time was well worth the slight in- 
conveniences that occurred. 


Different Methods 


A fourth aspect of the program was the 
wide variety of methods used in the training 
sessions. The seminar method was em- 
ployed exclusively when the group con- 
sidered guidance philosophy, principles, and 
common problems. The group sat together 
at long rectangular tables. This was con- 
ducive to a relaxed and informal atmos- 
phere. It resulted in eager and unanimous 
participation on the part of all personnel in 
attendance. 
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The small group discussion method was 
frequently used. This proved most effec- 
tive when the group worked on individual 
projects. Small groups also worked to- 
gether when learning to use play techniques, 
finger painting, draw-a-person devices, and 
in evaluating cases in counseling. Buzz 
sessions were also used. At other times, the 
leader lectured but the group was free to 
interrupt and ask questions at any time. 
Recorded interviews were played on a tape 
to illustrate good and poor counseling tech- 
nique. Careful analysis was made of the 
interview in parts as well as a whole. Coun- 
selors were given an opportunity to conduct 
and record interviews. Detailed evaluations 
followed with constructive criticisms made 
for the improvement of procedure. 

Demonstrations in finger painting, draw- 
a-person, play therapy, establishing rapport, 
conducting various types of interviews, and 
socio-drama were given. Group discussions 
always followed these presentations. Coun- 
selors were given an opportunity to observe 
a specialist in testing administer individual 
intelligence scales. On many occasions, in- 
dividual counselors presented descriptions 
and demonstrations of favorite workable 
tools used in their schools. Panel discus- 
sions were organized, especially when repre- 
sentatives of the various pupil personnel 
services visited and when representatives of 
industry, community agencies, and educa- 
tional institutions were invited to join in 
the training session. 

A fifth feature of the program was the 
provision for professional leadership. The 
time and energy of a guidance and counsel- 
ing specialist was made available. This in- 
dividual coordinated the program and 
served as the group’s leader. Professional 
literature which describes on-the-job train- 
ing emphasizes the significant part played 
by the specialist in making the program a 
success. This person should possess definite 
qualities. He should be someone who has 
definite contributions to make to the group. 
Second, he should be able to inspire the 
group through qualities of enthusiasm and 
belief in his convictions. Third, he should 
possess the ability to motivate and to main- 
tain the momentum through lively discus- 
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sions. Fourth, he should, through his un- 
derstanding attitude, encourage counselors 
to express their true opinions and feelings 
freely and frankly. Fifth, he should be one 
who can clarify points of view, resolve con- 
flicts in basic theory, summarize results, and 
suggest source materials for further study 
and help. The experiences in this county 
program confirm the need for strong pro- 
fessional leadership by a person possessing 
these attributes. 

A sixth unique aspect of the program was 
the place where the meetings were held. 
This county is spread over some 630 square 
miles. ‘Thus it is dificult for counselors in 
different schools to know each other per- 
sonally and to share experiences. To facili- 
tate developing esprit de corps among the 
counseling group, meetings were held in 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
which were situated in numerous geographi- 
cal and socio-economic areas of the county— 
rural, industrial, residential; middle class, 
lower class, and upper class. This practice 
paid rich dividends. First, it gave the 
counselors an over-all view of guidance 
services in the county. The result was more 
cooperation, understanding, and teamwork 
among the counselors in the various schools. 
Second, counselors’ morale was boosted be- 
cause they came to realize that the problems 
they faced in their schools were not unique. 
By working together and sharing experi- 
ences and knowledge, some of these difficul- 
ties were easily resolved and anxieties about 
other problems eased. 


Evaluation of the Program 


From its inception the program was con- 
sidered successful and valuable by the 
central administration, principals, and 
counselors. It was not known, however, 
specifically how and why it was worth the 
time and effort. An extensive evaluation 
was made at the end of each of the three 
years to determine the answers to these 
questions. Two questionnaires were used— 
one was sent to all counselors and another 
was sent to all principals. The same ques- 
tionnaire was used for each group at the end 
of each year. Each group was asked to re- 
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spond to four general questions and a series 
of specific questions. 

A three year composite summary of the 
results of the evaluation follows. There 
was a total of 150 counselor replies and 109 
principal replies. 


General Questions 
(Counselor and Principal Replies Combined) 


1, One hundred per cent felt that the training 
program should be continued. 

2. Eighty and six-tenths per cent felt that orienta- 
tion of seventh graders to junior high school had 
been facilitated and improved. 

3. Ninety-nine and one-tenth per cent felt that 
county guidance services were more closely co- 
ordinated—with instruction, with other pupil person- 
nel services, and within the guidance staff itself. 

4. Ninety-nine and one-tenth per cent felt that 
esprit de corps of counseling personnel had improved 
considerably. 


Counselors’ Responses to Questions 


1. Ninety-four per cent felt that there were enough 
meetings to insure continuity of learning. 

2. Ninety-two and seven-tenths per cent felt that 
they saw noticeable changes in their efficiency as 
counselors. 

3. Ninety-four per cent felt that their knowledge 
of education in general and guidance and counseling 
in particular had been increased. 

4. Ninety-eight and eight-tenths per cent felt that 
they had become better acquainted with fellow 
personnel workers and that cooperation and team- 
work among them had improved. 

5. One hundred per cent believed that they had 
gained insight into how better to assist pupils, 
teachers, and parents solve problems. 

6. Ninety-seven and four-tenths per cent felt that 
holding the meetings in various schools was 
beneficial. 

7. Ninety-five and one-fifth per cent indicated that 
they wanted future meetings to be held in the vari- 
ous county schools. 

8. Ninety-three per cent felt that sharing tools and 
techniques was helpful by giving fresh insight into 
some of the difficult guidance and counseling prob- 
lems in their schools. 

9. One hundred per cent felt less anxiety about 
their jobs because they learned that all counselors 
share the same kind and variety of problems. 

10. Ninety-three per cent felt that their principals 
came to appreciate the value of guidance services 
more. 
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Principals’ Responses to Questions 


1. Ninety-three and seven-tenths per cent felt 
that they had seen tangible evidence of improvement 
of guidance and counseling services in their schools. 

2. Ninety-six and nine-tenths per cent felt that 
through their counselors’ attendance they had gained 
further insight into the functioning and usefulness 
of the guidance program. 

3. Ninety and nine-tenths per cent felt that they 
had seen an improvement in the interpretation and 
use of test results in their schools. 

4. Ninety-four and seven-tenths per cent indicated 
that because of their increased insight into guidance 
services they had taken concrete steps to facilitate 
the work and increase the efficiency of their coun- 
selors. 

5. Ninety-three per cent felt that their school had 
more effective orientation and articulation activities 
as a result of the training program. 

6. Ninety-seven and four-tenths per cent felt that 
their counselors were more aware of the interrela- 
tionship of guidance and the curriculum. 

7. Eighty-nine and nine-tenths per cent saw an 
increase in efforts to work with parents and acquaint 
them with how they might work with the guidance 
program. 

8. One hundred per cent felt that having their 
counselors’ out of the school for the training pro- 
gram was sometimes inconvenient but that it was 
worth it in the long run. 

9. Eighty-four per cent thought that teacher- 
counselor relationships were improved. 

10. One hundred per cent saw greater cooperation 
between the various pupil personnel services of the 
county (school psychologists, nurses, and social 
workers). 


A very significant but unsolicited result of 
the evaluation was additional comments 
made by both counselors and principals. 
Examples of these remarks follow. 

One principal commented: “This is 
worth five or six theoretical courses. I now 
have more confidence in my counseling 
staff.” 

Another principal said: “We don’t like 
our counselors absent from their duties. We 
realize more than ever how much we depend 
upon them. But with their training, we are 
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gaining in the long run with better run 
programs,” 

Counselors made these comments. “Our 
monthly meetings have been interestingly 
stimulating; informative, yet informal. I 
have felt sincerity of ‘oneness’ permeate 
throughout our group of counselors.” 

Another counselor wrote: “These sessions 
have the advantage over university classes 
because the knowledge, skills, and tech- 
niques are learned in the practical frame- 
work of our day-to-day jobs. We have 
gained insights which we have been able to 
explore further, experiment with, and de- 
velop in our own schools.” 

Still another counselor said: “One of the 
big advantages of the program is that it 
brings together all of the counselors of the 
county, both elementary and secondary, and 
gives us an opportunity to exchange ideas 
and methods which we have found satisfac- 
tory in our own schools.” 

Another reported: “I have been given in- 
valuable experiences that have challenged 
me to render better services as a counselor. 
Sharing experiences of the elementary coun- 
selors has especially broadened my vision in 
the field.” 

Finally, a counselor emphasized: “As a 
result of the training program, we have be- 
come totally aware that no course or num- 
ber of university courses have enlarged our 
visions as much as the rich program pro- 
vided for us by our training sessions.” 


Summary 


An intensive on-the-job, in-service coun- 
selor training program was suggested, 
planned, and organized in a large county 
school system. It grew out of the needs of 
the counselors and the desire of the board of 
education and the administrative staff to 
increase the efficiency of guidance services in 
the schools. Results of the evaluation 
studies indicate that principals and teachers 
feel that on-the-job training works. The 
program was worth the money, time, and 


effort expended. 
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CAN WORK AND COLLEGE MIX¢ 


CARL DICKINSON and BETTY NEWBEGIN 


Rasixe costs of higher education, in- 
creased living standards, and a greater 
proportion of students coming from moder- 
ate income families have resulted in in- 
creased pressure on students to work while 
they are attending college. How such work 
affects scholastic performance is of growing 
interest and importance. 

Certain other studies, such as that of 
Bateman [/] on high school students, and 
that of Trueblood [3] on students at the 
Indiana University School of Business, show 
that outside employment seems to have 
either slightly negative or essentially no re- 
lationship with academic grades. However, 
achieved grades are an incomplete criterion 
of a student's success because they do not 
necessarily reflect the fact that some students 
are brighter than others. It was felt that a 
better yardstick might emphasize the indi- 
vidual’s performance in relation to his po- 
tential. Such a measure was available at 
the University of Washington by comparing 
students’ actual grade averages with over-all 
grade predictions previously computed by 
multiple regression procedures from en- 
trance tests and other data [2]. 

The present study concerns the effect of 
outside work on this measure of relative 
achievement, and shows the interrelation- 
ships between amount of work, relative 
achievement, and a number of other vari- 
ables. 


Method 


The group selected for study comprised 
all students enrolled autumn quarter 1957 
at the University of Washington for whom 
grade predictions had been computed at 
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the time of entrance as freshmen in 
autumn, 1954. Questionnaires were 
mailed in November, 1957, to 1,025 mem- 
bers of this group, asking for information 
about the amount of employment during 
each quarter from autumn, 1954, through 
summer, 1957. Also requested was an indi- 
cation of tenure of employment and data 
on marital status. All other data used in 
the study were obtained from official Uni- 
versity records. 

In December a second mailing of ques- 
tionnaires was sent to all those not respond- 
ing to the first request. Returns were com- 
plete by January, 1958, with a total response 
from 902, or 88 per cent of the original 
sample. No significant differences were 
found between the two groups on the 
variables studied, so the results were pooled 
for analysis. Because we wanted our study 
group to be representative of students who 
pursue their college studies on a continuous 
basis, we eliminated 53 who had attended 
the University fewer than eight quarters. 
Six incomplete returns were also removed, 
leaving 843 for final analysis. Intercorrela- 
tions of all variables were computed sep- 
arately for men and for women, and dis- 
tribution plots of certain interrelationships 
were made, as shown in accompanying 
tables. 


Discussion of Results 


Due to space limitations, we will be able 
to consider in detail only a few of the inter- 
correlations shown in TaBLe I, but all are 
included for examination by interested 


readers. All significant correlations for 
women were in the same direction as for 
men, so they have been omitted from the 
discussion to avoid duplication of treatment. 

While most of the variables are probably 
clear in their meanings, the factor of Tenure 
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TABLE 1 
Intercorrelations for Men (N= 591) 


Amount 
of Work 


Tenure of 
Employment 


Marital 
Status 


Relative 


Achievement 


Age 


Credit load —0.29* 
Amount of work 

Tenure of employment 

Age 


Relative achievement 


—0.10f 
0.52* 


—0.34* —0.10T —0.26° 
0.30* 0.09T 0.37° 
0.12* 0.13* 0.13* 

0.21° 0.53* 
0.16* 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 
t Significant at the 0.05 level. 


of Employment should be defined as the 
longest period of time since autumn, 1954, 
during which a student worked for a single 
employer (ranging from zero to three years). 
The measure of Relative Achievement com- 
prises the difference for each student be- 
tween his achieved grade and his predicted 
grade average. Here it should be noted that 
selective factors have operated so that both 
men and women still in college after ap- 
proximately three years tend to obtain grade 
averages about two tenths of a point higher 
than their predicted grades. In other words, 
a somewhat greater proportion of over- 
achievers tend to remain in college while 
more of the under-achievers drop out. 
Amount of Work was determined by com- 
puting the average number of hours worked 
per week during quarters of attendance at 
the University. 

A glance at the intercorrelation matrix for 
men in Tasie | reveals that the married 
student tends to be considerably older, carry 
significantly fewer credits, work substan- 
tially more, remain longer with one em- 
ployer and obtain higher grades relative to 
his potential than does the single man. 
Perhaps the married student studies harder 
because he has greater responsibilities. He 
also has fewer social distractions than the 
single man who is involved in dating activi- 
ties, and may be more anxious to make a 
good showing when competing with 
younger students. 

The existence of a significant inverse rela- 
tionship between Credit Load and Relative 
Achievement may indicate that the average 
student is not fully aware of the demands on 
his time and learning capacity when he as- 
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sumes a heavier credit load. Each addi- 
tional hour of credit requires only one extra 
hour per week of class time, but also requires 
budgeting of at least two extra hours of 
study time. However, planning of extra 
study time is optional and often neglected 
compared with allocation of time for out- 
side work where hours are fixed by an em- 
ployer. As to learning, the student may en- 
counter the phenomenon of interference 
with assimilation of material in other 
courses. This problem of interference may 
be much more severe with additional credit 
load than it is likely to be with comparable 
time spent on unrelated work or recreation 
activity. 

A more detailed analysis of some of the 
interrelationships is shown in TABLE 2, 
based on a sorting of men students into four 
categories of Amount of Work. Of perhaps 
the greatest interest from our original point 
of approach is the trend shown under Rela- 
tive Achievement toward better relative per- 
formance under increased outside work 
load. It is our feeling that this represents a 
tendency for those who succeed in organiz- 
ing their time and efforts for accomplish- 
ment in one area to carry over this pattern 
of behavior to other areas. Exposure to 
outside work influences may also drive home 
to the student the importance of securing a 
college degree in order to get the type of ca- 
reer work he wants later on. Under Credit 
Load, the drop in number of credits carried 
with increasing work load, while quite sig- 
nificant, was less than we had expected to 
find. This again indicates that men who 


worked a great deal were able to carry a 
near-normal credit load, yet had somehow 
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TABLE 2 
An Analysis by Categories of Amount of Work for Men 


Tenure of 
Employment 
(years) 


0.33 
0.84 
1.37 
1.56 


Relative 
Achievement Age 


(at entrance) 


Credit Load 
(fer quarter) 


Amount of Work 


(hours per week) (grade points) 


0.19 
0.20 
0.26 
0.32 


18.1 
18.5 
19.4 
20.2 


0-4 16 
5-14 15 
15-24 15 
25 and over 13.6 


Mean = 15.7 


Mean = 0.21 


Mean = 0.72 Mean = 18.6 


developed ways of handling the unusually 
heavy demands on their time. The pattern 
of older students working more than 
younger ones is consistent with sociological 
trends and the occurrence of work possi- 
bilities in our society. Finally, a prominent 
conclusion to be drawn from the picture of 
Tenure of Employment is that a student 
who works his way through college tends to 
stay with one employer. 

Of course we must note that only 20 per 
cent of men and 15 per cent of women are 
working more than 15 hours per week while 
in school. About half of all students have 
done little or no work during their college 
attendance, indicating that in their success- 
ful adjustment to normal college life there 
was either little time or little incentive for 
outside work activities. To avoid miscon- 
ceptions we should also state that most of 
our students do show a heavy pattern of 
work in summers or other periods when they 
are not in school, although this fact is not 
pertinent to the present study. 

While space is not available to list all 
other analyses made of our data, the follow- 
ing should be mentioned: 

1. Men were divided into two age groups, 
those who were teenagers and those who 
were 20 or older at the time of college en- 
trance. The younger group carried an 
average of 16.0 credits per quarter and 
worked an average of 7.1 hours per week 
while in school. The older group carried 
14.2 credits and worked 14.9 hours per week. 
This is further evidence that a much heavier 
outside work load seems to require a sig- 
nificant decrease in the academic credit load. 
Interestingly, too, the teenagers showed the 
same trend for higher relative achievement 
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to be associated with increased work load, as 
previously discussed for the total group. 

2. When sorted on predicted grades, men 
in the lowest quartile were found to have 
carried 14.8 credits per quarter while those 
in the top quartile carried a significantly 
heavier load of 16.4 credits per quarter. 
This indicates that, among students who are 
still in college after three years, the ones 
with lesser aptitude have realistically re- 
duced their academic load as an aid to sur- 
vival. 

3. A comparison between Amount of 
Work and achieved grades showed a non- 
significant correlation for both men and 
women, a rather expected result in view of 
the studies previously mentioned. 

4. Of considerable interest may be the 
fact that 28 of these students who have 
entered medical or dental school showed 
achieved grades averaging 0.51 points 
higher than their predicted grades. Since 
it is generally recognized that high perform- 
ance is required for entrance into such 
schools, we would interpret this as evidence 
that an unusually high level of motivation 
can help to produce marked over-achieve- 
ment. 


Concluding Statement 


It must be stressed that this study is 
limited to students who are successful in the 
sense that they have survived three years of 
college competition, and in no way attempts 
to explore the problems of those who have 
dropped out. We must also keep in mind 
that most students do little outside work 
while school is in session, remain single, and 
carry as heavy a credit load as they can 
handle with acceptable grades in order to 
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make the most efficient use of their college 
years and to attain their long-range goals. 
Two findings from this study, however, 
seem particularly important. In the first 
place, we note that older and married stu- 
dents tend to be over-achievers as do also, to 
an even greater degree, those accepted by 
highly selective professional schools. This 
would lead us to believe that motivation is 
a key factor in college success. Secondly, we 
call attention to the fact that the student 
who has carried both a near normal credit 
load and an outside job is doing better than 
he was expected to do, indicating that such 
a program is feasible for many. These find- 


ings suggest to us that better scholastic per- 
formance depends to a considerable extent 
upon motivational level and also upon the 
ability to organize time and efforts to the 
desired end. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE TO PROVIDE FOR CITIZEN ACTION 


The whole range of emotional, physical, and social problems facing 
American youth will undergo scrutiny at the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, according to a program ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the President's National Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Rollin Brown, Chairman, announced recently. The 7,000 
participants meeting in Washington March 27-April 2, 1960, will investi- 
gate the needs of youth to develop a series of recommendations that will 
aid in expanding the creative potential of youth while meeting their 
special problems. These recommendations will serve as a basis for citizen 
action for the next 10 years. 

The subject matter of the Conference is divided into two main areas: 
“The World Around the Young,” which represents the external influ- 
ences which affect young people, and “The Young in the World,” refer- 
ring to the problems and needs of individuals. Delinquency and other 
areas of concern will be discussed in three types of meetings—Theme As- 
semblies, Forums, and Workgroups. The program process will enable 
the participants to agree on proposals in workgroups and to translate them 
into specific Conference recommendations in the large Forum meetings. 
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The School Nurse as a Guidance Functionary 


RUTH A. KLEIN 


Ay EXAMINATION of many guidance pro- 
grams in various types of schools re- 
veals that basic to all guidance programs is 
the social philosophy that all children have 
the right to equal educational opportunity. 
Inherent in this philosophical principle is 
the concept of compulsory attendance, since 
society has assumed the responsibility for 
schooling the child until he has obtained a 
certain minimum amount of education. 
Equal educational opportunity meant not 
only compulsory attendance and educa- 
tional provisions for all children, but also 
recognition of differences of pupils and, 
consequently, variation of methods. 

Compulsory attendance laws and public 
acceptance of education for all brought into 
the school increased numbers of children 
from all social and economic levels with a 
variety of strengths and weaknesses. As a 
result of larger pupil enrollments there was, 
consequently, a greater danger of communi- 
cable diseases and epidemics. This danger 
pointed up the need for healthful living in 
and out of school. The schools, seeking to 
leave no gap in the mosaic of influences in- 
tended for the protection and training of the 
child, added the school nurse to their 
educational staffs. 

As school nursing became an accepted 
part of the school program, the practice of 
medical examination and health counseling 
began to receive more attention. The 
schools began to deal with the physical as 
well as educational defects of pupils and 
therefore assumed greater responsibility for 
meeting all of the personal needs of the 
child both in and outside of the classroom. 
In actual practice the school nurse was soon 
given the responsibility of carrying on the 
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services of the school health program and 
was looked to for assistance in other cate- 
gories of guidance services as well. In the 
broad sense the school nurse is considered a 
guidance functionary and one of the quali- 
fications of the guidance specialist has been 
an awareness of her functions. 


Study Problem 


An extensive study of public school nurs- 
ing in New Jersey was undertaken by the 
writer in the fall, 1956, and was completed 
in the spring, 1958. This research study was 
designed to clarify further the professional 
role of the school nurse in the pupil per- 
sonnel or guidance program and specifically 
the health services program. Some of the 
findings of this investigation are summa- 
rized in this report. 


Procedure 


The methodology used in the investiga- 
tion reported here involved a study of the 
nursing and other health services policies 
and practices in a sample of 161 public 
schools in the state of New Jersey. This 
sample of schools was controlled to allow 
each of the 21 counties of the state to be 
represented, to allow school districts of vari- 
ous sizes to be represented, and to include 
a portion of schools with different types of 
organizational plans. 

The methodology also involved a study 
of nursing functions and responsibilities of 
a representative group of 607 school nurses 
employed in 1956-1957 in New Jersey pub- 
lic schools. Data were collected through 
the use of mail questionnaires and were 
tabulated by use of International Business 
Machines. 


Findings 
Nature of school health services in which 


the nurse participates. An analysis of the 
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data on school health services was made by 
an examination of health services provided 
in 161 public schools of New Jersey as re- 
vealed by a carefully structured question- 
naire. This examination distinguished the 
component parts of the programs and deter- 
mined the relationship of school nursing to 
other health services. Special attention was 
given to those aspects of the school health 
services which seemed to reflect best the role 
of the school nurse. 

It was found that the school nurse, like 
other specialists in guidance services, func- 
tions within the established framework of 
the services provided by the school in which 
she serves. The nurse’s work in the school 
is influenced primarily by the types and ex- 
tent of health services provided. Her duties 
may vary to some extent from school to 
school, depending on the needs of the pupils 
and the health services personnel provided. 

Some of the contributions of the public 
school nurse in the area of guidance were 
indicated or suggested by the health serv- 
ices policies and practices of the public 
schools surveyed in this study. Some of the 
significant findings are summarized below. 

Purposes of school health services reflect- 
ing the school nurse’s role. The purposes of 
school health services receiving the greatest 
emphasis in most of the schools are those 
which require to an important degree the 
help of the school nurse for their satisfactory 
achievement. The purposes receiving 
major emphasis are: to help, prevent, and 
control disease, checked by 91.3 per cent of 
the schools; to appraise the health of pupils 
and school personnel, 89.4 per cent; to en- 
courage the correction of remediable defects, 
86.3 per cent; to provide a safe and healthful 
environment, 83.2 per cent; and to counsel 
pupils and parents concerning findings of 
health appraisals, 82.0 per cent. Those re- 
ceiving no emphasis are: to promote satis- 
factory attitudes among parents through 
health education in schools, checked by 19.9 
per cent of the schools; to provide for inter- 
personal relationships in school favorable 
to emotional, social, and physical health, 
14.9 per cent; and to assist in the identifica- 
tion and education of handicapped children, 
11.2 per cent. 
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Health counseling and follow-through 
activities in the schools reflecting the school 
nurse’s role. Making the health appraisal 
is a beginning step in school nursing. Fol- 
lowed by health counseling, the health ap- 
praisal program becomes more effective and 
worth while. After the appraisal there 
should be an objective interpretation of the 
findings and recommendations to all persons 
concerned. Next, all pupils should have 
access to continuing professional services so 
that their medical and dental needs may be 
cared for. In carrying out the foregoing 
steps of procedures, the school nurse, by the 
nature of her tasks, must deal with pupils in 
many situations—offering assistance, giving 
advice and information, and providing 
guidance. Health counseling and follow- 
through practices in the schools studied are 
summarized below: 

1. Schools use various follow-up proce- 
dures to advise parents of the health needs 
of their children revealed by health exami- 
nations. That parents should be counseled 
on the health needs of their children seems 
to be a universally accepted health service 
practice among school administrators. The 
follow-up procedures used in_ schools 
studied in this investigation are as follows: 


Question: What follow-up procedures were used by 
the school in 1956-1957? 


Per Cent 

Responses of Schools 
Home visiting by nurse 77.6 
Written notices sent home by children 64.6 
Contact with family physician 45.3 
Written notices sent home by mail 44.7 
Scheduled parent conferences in school 41.6 
Others 20.5 


2. Many school nursing specialists con- 
sider home visits to counsel parents about 
pupil health conditions to be one of the 
most important functions of the nursing 
program. It was found in the present study 
that 81.4 per cent of the schools provided 
time during the regular school hours for the 
school nurse to make home visits. Approxi- 
mately 14 per cent (14.3) of the schools 
made no provisions for home visiting. 

3. Health counseling is carried on in 
different ways in the schools depending in 
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part on the availability of special personnel 
in the school and community. In this study 
the schools were asked to indicate the type 
of personnel providing health counseling. 
The findings revealed that the school nurse, 
the teacher, and the school physician are the 
three people checked by the greatest per- 
centage of schools. The percentages were: 
school nurse, 88.8 per cent; the teacher, 
73.9 per cent; and the school physician, 
55.9 per cent. These findings seem to sub- 
stantiate the important role of the nurse in 
health counseling in the public schools. 

4. An effective school nursing program 
depends on community support and under- 
standing, and on the practicing medical and 
dental professions for those diagnostic and 
treatment services which are not within the 
province of the school to render. Very often 
nursing personnel need to inform the par- 
ents about community facilities and/or ar- 
range for certain Clinical services to be made 
conveniently available. The data from this 
study show that more schools (46 per cent 
of 161 schools) provided free or low cost 
tuberculosis prevention service than any 
other kind. The second highest ranking 
clinical service according to number of 
schools checking the service was dental 
service, checked by 45.3 per cent of schools 
responding. 

Considering all of the clinical services 
which are made available, the results of the 
survey suggest that the role of the school 
nurse has not been expanded to any signifi- 
cant degree in the direction of planning and 
providing clinical services. 

The school nurse’s functions in the area 
of health guidance. The study of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the school nurse 
was carried out in this investigation through 
the use of a comprehensive questionnaire. 
A descriptive sampling of 607 public school 
nurses responded to a questionnaire con- 
taining 144 stated nursing functions taken 
from the literature. 

1. Within the area of health guidance the 
school nurses were asked to respond to eight 
nursing functions related to health guid- 
ance. A summary of the data obtained is as 
follows: 
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Is 
Function 
the 
Average Nurse’s 
Frequency Responsi- 
of bility 


Statement of Function Performance Yes No 


Instruct teachers on About once 556 1 
methods of handling specific a month 
health problems relating 
to an individual child’s con- 
dition (¢.g., diabetic, epilep- 
tic, or handicapped). 
Counsel pupils on per- About once 558 3 
sonal health problems, a month 
and/or group conferences 
with faculty or staff person- 
nel concerning current 
health problems, including 
prevention and control of 
disease. 
Assist teacher in activat- About once 532 14 
ing pupils to acquire a month 
healthful habits and to se- 
cure health guidance. 


Counsel faculty members About once 537 16 
on home situations of pupils a month 
which affect their adjust- 
ment. 

Counsel teachers about About once 523 24 
needed adjustments in the a semes- 
physical environment of the ter 
classroom for pupils, in- 
cluding the handicapped. 

Supervise the toilet of About once 497 44 
pupils referred to the health a semes- 
office for reasons of per- ter 
sonal cleanliness. 

Give personal health About once 495 49 
guidance to faculty and a semes- 
staff personnel when re- ter 
quested. 

Counsel parents on care About once 422 101 
and training of children, in- a semes- 
cluding the handicapped. ter 


2. To obtain further information about 
the work of the school nurse in the area of 
health guidance, the 607 school nurses in 
the study group were asked to indicate the 
persons who referred pupil personnel prob- 
lems to them and the type of problems re- 
ferred. In response, the school nurses re- 
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ported the following data concerning the 
persons who refer pupil personnel prob- 
lems to them: 94.6 per cent indicated 
teachers; 94.4 per cent, principals; 87.5 per 
cent, parents; 52.2 per cent, community 
agencies; 49.9 per cent, school psychologists; 
47.0 per cent, guidance directors; 44.6 per 
cent, superintendents; 40.1 per cent, the 
pupils themselves; 39.0 per cent, speech 
specialists; 32.1 per cent, reading special- 
ists; 9.1 per cent, the janitor; and 0.7 per 
cent, the attendance officer. These data in- 
dicate that the school nurse is very closely 
associated with a number of people con- 
cerned with child problems. It seems, how- 
ever, that most of the referrals are made by 
individuals or groups not directly concerned 
with guidance work. This finding might 
have resulted from the mere influence of 
numbers in each category of persons mak- 
ing referrals, or it might have resulted from 
the lack of understanding of the role of the 
school nurse by specialists and non-special- 
ists. 

3. The kinds of pupil personnel problems 
referred to the school nurse are: physical 
health problems, reported by 95.1 per cent 
of the nurses; home and family problems, 
76.8 per cent; mental health problems, 75.3 
per cent; financial problems, 62.2 per cent; 
social adjustment problems, 57.0 per cent; 
sex problems, 53.7 per cent; moral and 
spiritual problems, 35.9 per cent; vocational 
and job placement problems, 17.0 per cent; 
and personal hygiene problems, 1.5 per cent. 

4. In response to the question regarding 
the availability of an organized guidance 
program supervised by a full-time director, 
the school nurses reported as follows: “yes, 
there is such a program,” 50.4 per cent, and 
“no, there is no such program,” 41.4 per 
cent. 

5. Those nurses reporting the availability 
of an organized guidance program also in- 
dicated whether or not they were considered 
a member of the guidance team; 88.6 per 
cent indicated that they are considered 
members of the guidance team. 


Conclusions 
A primary guidance function, health 
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counseling for pupils and parents is given 
major emphasis in a vast majority (82.0 per 
cent) of public schools. 

Home visiting by the school nurse is a 
follow-up procedure most frequently used 
in the public schools. About 78 per cent of 
the schools reported using this procedure. 
Home visits are usually made during school 
hours. 

The school nurse is the person most fre- 
quently called upon to do health counseling 
and this is considered by her to be a school 
nurse’s responsibility. 

Limited clinical services are provided by 
the public schools. 

Nursing functions in the area of health 
guidance which are being performed on the 
average as frequently as once a month are: 
(1) instructing teachers on methods of 
handling specific health problems relating 
to an individual child’s condition (e.g., 
diabetic, epileptic, or handicapped), (2) 
counseling pupils on personal health prob- 
lems and/or group conferences with faculty 
or staff personnel concerning current health 
problems, including prevention and control 
of disease, (3) assisting teachers in motivat- 
ing pupils to acquire healthful habits and 
to secure health guidance, and (4) counsel- 
ing faculty members on home situations of 
pupils which affect their adjustment. 

A significantly large proportion of the 
school nurses believe every one of the eight 
nursing functions in the area of health 
guidance found in the literature should be 
the responsibility of the school nurse. 

Teachers, more frequently than any other 
school person, referred pupil personnel 
problems to the school nurse. 

The school nurse has various types of 
pupil personnel problems referred to her for 
counseling and follow-up. Many of these 
problems would not ordinarily be con- 
sidered within the scope of the professional 
qualifications of the school nurse. 

An organized guidance program exists in 
about half of the schools in which the public 
school nurses are employed, and the school 


nurses are usually considered members of 
the guidance team. 
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Performance of Negro Veterans on Nine Tests 


MERRITT C. OELKE 


Dn THE past 20 years one of the im- 
portant changes which appeared in 
our country was the increased utilization of 
the Negro in industry. No longer is the 
Negro relegated solely to unskilled opera- 
tions. Even in areas where unskilled work 
is still the rule, mechanization in the form 
of the automobile has undoubtedly had its 
impact on the skills and the culture of this 
group. These changes in role have placed 
a responsibility which cannot be denied 
upon those performing guidance functions 
in our school programs and upon those 
working in personnel selection in industry. 
This paper is a report of the performance of 
one group of Negroes in one type of guid- 
ance environment and is presented in an 
effort to enforce awareness of the limitations 
of our present test instruments for some 
guidance purposes and to stimulate work in 
developing better instruments and ex- 
change of information in this area. While 
many people have been concerned with em- 
phasizing differences between white and 
Negro groups on tests [/, 3-5], it is ex- 
tremely important to our national welfare 
to be able to separate Negro from Negro as 
well as white from white for employment 
and guidance purposes. It has long been 
apparent to many who work with testing 
the Negro group that the usual tests avail- 
able have not given the information neces- 
sary to do a satisfactory job of guidance. 
Particularly in the South has this been true 
since the majority of the tests on the market 
were developed for and were standardized 
on groups which could not be considered 
comparable to the Southern Negro [2]. 
Published research on the results of test- 
ing Negro adults is quite sparse. One can 
find articles on the problems involved in the 
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use of tests with a cultural group such as the 
American Negro [2, 6-9], but one must 
search diligently to find concrete reports on 
the use of tests in the guidance process and 
in industrial selection. This dearth of 
published material seems to point up a 
great need for exchange of information 
where material is available and for further 
research and construction of new instru- 
ments, ones which use the best items avail- 
able and, perhaps, use a different scaling for 
better discrimination within the Negro 
population. 

The data reported in this study are not 
new, but it was decided to report the results 
of some earlier work at this time in the 
hope that it might stimulate more research 
and exchange of findings. This is simply 
a report of the performance of one subgroup 
in our culture in terms of actual scores on 
nine tests useful for guidance purposes. 


Subjects Used 


The subjects of this study were 684 South- 
ern Negro veterans of World War II. Five 
hundred thirteen were tested under the 
vocational guidance program of the Vete- 
rans Administration at a white university 
near the Gulf of Mexico, and 171 were 
tested at the Veterans Administration guid- 
ance center of a Negro university in the 
same state. It should be mentioned here 
that the data presented and any conclusions 
are the sole responsibility of the author and 
not the Veterans Administration, although 
this study could not have been made with- 
out the cooperation of the officials of the 
Veterans Administration in making the files 
available for study. 

The members of the group studied were 
referred to one of the two centers for voca- 
tional appraisal during the period of June, 
1946, to June, 1948. While all Negro 
veterans tested during this period at the two 
centers were not included, the sample may 
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be considered representative of those taking 
the tests studied since the reasons for ex- 
clusion should have had little or no effect 
on the test results. ‘The majority of those in 
the study did not take all tests. 

The subjects of this study included all 
Negro veterans who met these criteria: 

1. The subject must have been a Negro 
veteran of World War II who received voca- 
tional testing and guidance between June, 
1946, and June, 1948, under the provisions 
of Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 at 
one of the two Veterans Administration 
contract guidance centers used in this study. 

2. The level of education completed at 
the time of testing must have been included 
in his official Veterans Administration 
records of testing and must have been at 
least that required as stated in the test 
manual. 

3. There must have been no compensable 
disability of a nature to affect the test results 
materially. The study includes both dis- 
abled and non-disabled veterans. 

4. The subject must have been of military 
service age during World War II. 

The median education completed by 
those tested at the white university was eight 
grades and ranged from second grade 
through college graduation. At the Negro 
center the median grade completed was 
grade 12 with a range from grade one 
through college graduation. The median 
for the total group was 8.6 grades. 


Procedure 


All tests were administered and scored 
under regular routine conditions and ac- 
cording to standard procedures set forth in 
the test manuals. The test administrators 
were white at the white university and 
Negro at the Negro university. No attempt 
was made to establish the effect of rapport 
under the two somewhat different condi- 
tions, one in a white-Negro environment 
and the other in an all-Negro environment. 

Two verbal mental ability tests were 
used: the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Abil- 
ity Tests, Gamma and Beta, along with one 
non-verbal mental ability test, the Scovill 
Classification Test, Part I. One paper and 
pencil and one performance test of ability 
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to perceive spatial relations were used, the 
Survey of Space Relations and the Minne- 
sota Test of Spatial Relations. A paper and 
pencil test, the Test of Mechanical Compre- 
hension, and a performance test, the Minne- 
sota Mechanical Assembly Test, Set 2, repre- 
sented the mechanical aptitude area. The 
Purdue Pegboard was included as a measure 
of finger and hand dexterity and coordina- 
tion, and the Minnesota Clerical Test was 
included as a measure of finger and hand 
dexterity and coordination, and the Minne- 
sota Clerical Test was included as a measure 
of the ability to do some of the routine tasks 
of office work. 

These tests were included because they 
were the ones most frequently used in the 
centers during the period included in the 
study and also gave a reasonable selection in 
areas used for vocational guidance since the 
major purpose of the original study was to 
obtain group norms for guidance uses. 


Results 


Examination of Taste | and the means 
and variabilities of the pencil and paper 
tests such as both Otis tests, the Survey of 
Space Relations, the Bennett Test of Me- 
chanical Comprehension, and the Minne- 
sota Clerical Test reveals that the scores 
tend to be concentrated toward the lower 
end of the scale so that a large portion of 
the subjects receive scores approaching 
simple guesswork or the lower limit of 
possible scores. Obviously when this condi- 
tion obtains, there can be little or no dis- 
crimination or differentiation between in- 
dividuals which could have any real mean- 
ing or value for counseling. It may be 
argued that perhaps this condition repre- 
sents the real ability of the individuals be- 
ing measured in terms of their contribution 
to society vocationally. On the other hand, 
it may be argued equally validly that the 
tests are not adequate to measure the type 
of individuals represented in this group. 
The latter position probably is more tenable 
since many of those in the group were oper- 
ating at a level in society beyond what might 
be expected from the scores and had com- 
pleted a substantial amount of education. 
Culture, rapport, and lack of familiarity 
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TABLE 1 


The Performance of Negro Veterans on Nine Tests 
Statistical Summary 


Test Mean 


Median 


Median r* Educ. 


28.2 
26.0 


Otis Beta 
Otis Gamma 
Scovill Classification 
Part I 
Survey Space Relations 
Minnesota Spatial 
Relations 
Bennett Mechanical 
Coimprehension 
Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly Set 2 
Purdue Pegboard 
Total 
Assembly 
Minnesota Clerical 
Names 
Numbers 


132.1 
36.8 


1,342.1 


26.8 


53.8 
60.8 


131.9 


1,292.2 


.40TT 7.9 
12 


27.2 
24.2 


.42tt 


35.9 10 


-32tt 
26.5 .33tt 
87.1 


0.21ft 
23tT 


4.8 
7.98 1.4 0. 


26.0 0.35°* 
21.6 0.22t 


49.5 
59.1 


* Pearson Product Moment correlation between test scores and education. 


t Not significant. ** P less than 0.05. 


with test situations may well be other con- 
tributors to the condition of concentration 
of scores. Regardless of which position is 
held, it becomes evident that if the Negro is 
to make his maximum contribution to in- 
dustry and business, we must have instru- 
ments which enable us to make decisions 
concerning which of two people might be 
the best risk for a given type of training or 
employment. Furthermore, it is evident 
that the counselor and employment officer 
must be extremely cautious in making voca- 
tional decisions involving tests with this 
group. Even special norms will not be ex- 
tremely accurate in the range of scores repre- 
sented here. 

What may be a hint of the effect of cul- 
tural familiarity on test performance is to be 
found in the results on the Minnesota Me- 
chanical Assembly Test. This was the only 
test which violated the tendency for the 
subjects to concentrate their scores at the 
lower end of the scale; in fact, the opposite 
tendency appeared on this test. More than 
10 per cent of the veterans taking this test 
made perfect scores. Furthermore, this is 
also the only test which did not show some 
tendency toward a correlation between 
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Tt P less than 0.01. 


scores and amount of education completed. 
In other words, scores on this test do not 
appear to be related to educational attain- 
ment but rather indicate some abilities 
other than those taught in school. A look 
at the test content may give a clue to the rea- 
son for this different result. The test con- 
sists entirely of simple items such as a spring 
clothespin, pliers, spark plug, and rope 
coupling which are to be assembled. All 
items are of such a nature that they might be 
relatively familiar to the subjects or could 
be readily assembled by one possessing a 
reasonable degree of mechanical insight. 
Furthermore, face validity may be an even 
more important consideration than we have 
realized. By using items which are not ab- 
stract but are to some extent drawn from the 
familiar, perhaps the subject is motivated to 
perform better, or perhaps it may be due to 
the cultural familiarity with concrete opera- 
tions. Few could question the probability 
that the majority of the group tested had far 
greater experience working with objects 
than working with ideas and abstractions. 
In the South the opportunities for the Negro 
to work with ideas must be considered rela- 
tively limited. 
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Since the nature of this test is substantially 
different from the others used in this study, 
it seems evident that the results obtained 
offer a general suggestion for one approach 
to testing useful for cultural groups such as 
the American Negro. Perhaps a test for use 
with cultural groups such as this should be 
constructed of items more closely related to 
the criterion performance, or perhaps the 
items should be drawn solely from reason- 
able experiences of the cultural group and 
used in ways that are more meaningful and 
less remote to the subjects. Much research 
appears necessary to determine appropriate 
approaches. 

Since all other tests in the study seem to be 
related in some way to amount of education 
completed, this point should be considered 
for a moment. For some types of instru- 
ments, perhaps, there should be a relation- 
ship with education, for it could be argued 
that those with ability would tend to com- 
plete more education, but, conversely, it 
can be argued that a lack of education pre- 
vents the performance at a level indicative 
of the real ability. The latter would be the 
case if a group for any reason was unable to 
continue in school and become familiar with 
situations such as presented in a culturally 
biased test. Since, as pointed out earlier, 
many of those tested had operated at a satis- 
factory level in our society, it is reasonable 
to reconsider the test instruments used and 
to hypothesize that for this particular group 
the instruments are not entirely valid. 


Summary 

In general, the data indicated that a posi- 
tive relationship existed between test per- 
formance of these Negro veterans and level 
of education completed, and there was a 
tendency for the scores to concentrate 
toward the end of the scale representing 
poorer performance. It is entirely possible 
that cultural changes and opportunities may 
have altered during the last few years which 
could modify the results of this study, par- 
ticularly in the area of mechanical compre- 
hension. 

The quality of the educational training of 
the group studied could not be estimated 
since the records did not reveal the schools 
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attended; however, it seems probable that 
the majority went to Southern schools. 

Other than the brief suggestions made 
earlier, the content of the tests themselves 
was not analyzed. Without exception, these 
tests were standardized on white popula- 
tions and no attempt was made in this study 
to determine what items might not be suit- 
able for the cultural group included. While 
the same situations confronted all in the 
study, no measure of the effect of the varying 
backgrounds in relation to the test and test- 
ing atmosphere was made. It must be re- 
membered that this group represented a 
wide range of education and employment 
history as well as environments. 

One fact stands out on most of the tests: 
the scores tend to concentrate in a way 
which undoubtedly reduces the ability of 
the tests to distinguish individual differ- 
ences. Since this is true, the instruments 
mentioned here should be used with caution 
when making vocational decisions involving 
Negroes, and in all probability the same 
statement should be made of other tests as 
well. More research and improved instru- 
ments are necessary if we expect to use tests 
to the best advantage for guidance and per- 
sonnel selection in situations involving the 
American Negro. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Harry Dexter Kitson 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Harry Kitson’s distinguished work as editor of 
this Journal and as Professor at Columbia was well 
known. But some readers may not have known him 
personally, and the following note seems to me to be 
appropriate at this time. 

As background we might say that when the burden 
of his illness made it imperative that Dr. Kitson 
leave the editorship of this Journal, he was most 
gracious and generous in helping me in the transi- 
tion period. From time to time he would write an 
encouraging note. In 1951 the Editorial Board 
dedicated an issue to him, and many of the articles 
were written by his students, leaders in the profes- 
sion. In response to that issue Dr. Kitson wrote the 
following letter, hitherto unpublished: 


March 8, 1951 


Dear Bill, 

What a pleasant dish you cooked up for me in the 
March issue. It was all in such good taste, and it 
conveyed such a weight of good will that I am fairly 
overwhelmed. I can’t thank the individual con- 
tributors for the bouquets they lavished on me, but 
I hope you will express to the members of the 
Editorial Board my appreciation of the vote of 
confidence. Such tributes are doubly appreciated 
when the recipient is still alive and able to read 
them. 

Sincerely, 
Harry D. Kitson 


D. WILKINS 
Chairman, Department of Guidance 
and Personnel Administration 
School of Education, New York University 
New York, New York 


Simplifying Guidance Testing 


To the Editor: 

Federal legislation, Public Law 85-846, works to 
increase the number of trained guidance counselors 
in the United States. 
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Although many high schools already have ade- 
quate testing programs covering the entire school 
population, the newly trained guidance counselor 
will be plagued with the necessity for administering 
a multitude of individual tests. 

The ordering and re-ordering of tests incidental to 
private testing involves not only continued expense 
but the expenditure of time either for the counse- 
lor himself or for a clerical assistant. 

How this problem has been met in a similar Mid- 
western high school is one answer which may con- 
siderably facilitate the new counselor. 

Key to the plan is a system for making tests us- 
able over and over again. Added to this, however, 
is a feature for allowing easy grading of tests so 
given. The repetitive use of tests is accomplished 
by surfacing test faces with sheet or film transparent 
plastic. Available now through office supply 
houses, 8'/, inch by 11 inch sheets of Mylar already 
coated with adhesive perform this function admir- 
ably. 

In the event that plastic sheets with adhesive are 
not available, Dow Saran or similar plastic film used 
for the kitchen and purchased at practically any 
grocery store may be bonded to the test face through 
use of rubber cement. In the event that rubber 
cement is used, the cement may be thinned slightly 
with thinner. Thinned or unthinned, it will be 
necessary to roll or smooth out the plastic against 
the test surface by means of the edge of a ruler or 
some other straight-edged tool. 

Tests so surfaced are easily marked upon by a 
store marking pencil such as the Listo or Scripto 
pencils. These may be purchased from an office 
supply house or ordinarily may be obtained gratis 
from the nearest school-friendly grocery store. To 
erase marks made upon the plastic by this pencil, 
it is necessary merely to wipe the plastic surface 
with cotton batting or a clean, soft cloth such as 
flannel. As long as no gritty or scratchy mark is 
made on the surface of the plastic, the tests, so 
treated, may be used over and over. 

The system used to facilitate the grading of these 
tests is somewhat more ingenious. Essentially, it 
consists of marking all the correct answers with a 
special fluorescent ink. This marking is done prior 
to surfacing the test with plastic. Invisible fluores- 
cent fluids for marking “pre-answered” tests may be 
available through the local houses supplying the 
school with its scientific needs for the laboratory. 
They may also be obtained from the Switzer Com- 
pany of Cleveland, or from the original developers 
of this system, Educational Developments, Des 
Moines 17, Iowa. 

The test, pre-answered and plastic-surfaced, is 
graded either by the testee, a trustworthy pupil, or 
by the counselor. Grading is done simply by ex- 
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posing the marked test under ultra-violet light. If 
one may not be found in the school science depart- 
ment, the most effective means is to screw a General 
Electric Purple-X bulb into the nearest light socket, 
probably that of the desk lamp. The Purple-X 
bulb ordinarily costs $1.25 at the nearest electrical 
supply house. Care must be observed in using it, 
however, since it is made to be used intermittently 
only. The best system for handling this is to have 
the science man or a janitor or interested pupil 
replace the conventionai switch with a “normally 
off” switch which responds only as long as it is 
pressed. Also to be remembered is the fact that di- 
rect lumination striking the eyes from this bulb is 
dangerous if the exposure is lengthy. The bulb 
should be shaded to illuminate the desired papers 
only. 

Grading of the exposed and illuminated paper is 
accomplished simply by counting the number of 
fluorescent and glowing spots not covered by a pen- 
cil mark. This is ordinarily easy since most stand- 
ardized tests are of the objective type employing 
answer boxes. One should remember that this sys- 
tem of tallying grades by counting the number of 
wrong answers (exposed glowing spots) is effective 
only when the pupil has answered all the questions. 
Accordingly, a quick glance is given each test to 
ascertain the extent of the questions answered be- 
fore the sheet is placed under the bulb. 

The system described briefly above has proved it- 
self worthy after two years of testing under actual 
conditions, including not only the administration of 
standardized printed tests for private achievement, 
diagnostic, prognostic, and personality testing, but 
also routine classroom tests duplicated on the school 
or classroom machine. In classroom trials, the re- 
petitive feature accorded by surfacing the tests in 
plastic necessitated a confused period of passing 
around and collecting the special pencils. Conse- 
quently, plastic facing was abandoned for the cur- 
ricular classroom tests except in those cases where 
the tests were accompanied by separate answer 
blanks. Tests with separate, expendable, punch-out, 
or universal-form answer-blank sheets were plastic 
surfaced to extend their periods of usefulness, how- 
ever. 

The “pre-answered” characteristic of the tests, on 
the other hand, was found to be of value, particu- 
larly in some of the upper high school grades where 
pupils as they finished the test went to the grading 
light unit on a desk near that of the teacher and 
tallied their own grades, marking them on the pa- 
per for purposes of recording. Such self-grading, of 
course, was reserved to classes where teachers al- 
ready had allowed pupils to self-grade their tests by 
more cumbersome means, such as passing around 
the answer-sheet. The expedition afforded by the 
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pre-answered technique was received by pupils of all 
the classes as a mark of courtesy to them by their 
teachers. 

The use of pre-answered tests for common use in 
the classroom, however, depends upon the speed 
with which a spirit process stencil may be worked 
out allowing the invisible ink to be duplicated in 
the same process as that for preparing the papers 
themselves. This is now under development. 

Until ways are found to transfer the invisible ink 
right along with the duplication, the teacher will 
have to have some pupil, using a punch-out tem- 
plate covering the test sheet, mark in the correct 
answers using a clean steel pen dipped in the in- 
visible ink. Where teachers use the same tests, or 
alternate sets, from year to year, this system of pre- 
answering tests is entirely feasible. 

For the guidance counselor, using but a few 
printed and standardized tests in each of his testing 
realms, however, the establishment of a library of 
pre-answered and repetitively useful tests is a mat- 
ter to thrill the young expert and to excite the envy 
of the old-timers who, for many years, have been 
bogged down under the mechanics of private test- 
ing. 

M. DENNIs 
Educational Developments, Inc. 
Des Moines 17, lowa 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
ORY AND Practice, by C. H. Patterson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
310 pp. $6.00. 


(on STUDENTS, at the time when 
they begin practicum activities in ther- 
apeutic counseling, need to know a number 
of things that they are not likely to have 
encountered in previous courses. The aim 
of Patterson's book is to present this knowl- 
edge in an organized, systematic way. The 
book is not concerned with techniques and 
skills, but rather with such matters as eth- 
ics, values, and theoretical analyses of the 
nature of the therapy relationship. 

For Patterson, counseling and psychother- 
apy are synonymous. He is not concerned 
in this book with such counseling duties as 
vocational and_ educational planning. 
“The goal of psychotherapy is the develop- 
ment of a_ responsible independence.” 
Whether the client seems to be seeking this 
or not, it is always the counselor's goal for 
him. 

The author states at the beginning his 
clear preference for the client-centered 
point of view over alternative theories or 
eclecticism. Throughout the rest of the 
book he uses this one frame of reference 
consistently. Indeed, he is far more insist- 
ent upon it than Rogers himself has been 
in his recent statements. (On page 24 he 
finds himself in the somewhat embarrassing 
position of arguing against some of the im- 
plications of a Rogers quotation that he 
finds “almost eclectic” in tone.) 

This insistence on one theoretical view- 
point will doubtlessly be viewed as an as- 
set by some practicum instructors and as a 
liability by others. It should be said in all 
fairness that it does not lead the author to 
ignore or explain away research data ob- 
tained by workers espousing other theories. 
But because he classifies all methods of deal- 
ing with people into the two broad categor- 
ies of understanding and manipulation, he is 
inclined now and then to bring in ethical 
imperatives to shore up a conclusion for 
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which scientific evidence is lacking. In the 
last chapter, for example, he admits that 
there is no clear proof that “understanding” 
methods of therapy produce results that are 
qualitatively different or more enduring 
ion those produced by “authoritative” 
methods. But after considering the issue he 
comes back to his conviction that whether 
or not it works better, the understanding 
approach is ethically superior. There are 
undoubtedly many psychologists who are 
unwilling to agree that only client-centered 
methods and phenomenological theory are 
compatible with democratic ideals. 

The incorporation of research evidence 
of many kinds in the discussions of theoret- 
ical issuses is a commendable feature. The 
value of the large number of non-research 
citations that are also included is more 
doubtful. One wonders why one particu- 
lar idea of Alexander or of Pepinsky should 
be referred to rather than some other idea 
from the many these authors have put for- 
ward. And why these authors rather than 
others who have written on the same sub- 
jects? The ideas would be more cogent 
and a good deal clearer if Patterson had 
been willing to give us his synthesis of the 
things he has read and thought about with- 
out including so much of the raw material. 

These are minor rather than major criti- 
cisms, however. The author has certainly 
succeeded in his main purpose—that of 
bringing into one volume the philosophical 
and theoretical ideas that a fledgling thera- 
pist should consider. The organization is 
sound, the style readable. The long bibli- 
ographies at the ends of the chapters will be 
useful guideposts pointing toward penetrat- 
ing discussions of important questions. I 
for one am happy to have this volume in my 
library.—Lrona E. Tyer, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Oregon. 
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LEARNING TO WorK IN Groups, by Mat- 
thew B. Miles. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1959. 285 pp. $5.00. 
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A BOOK WHICH combines theory and sug- 
gestions for training and practice in 
the field of group behavior is rare. This 
book is one of those. It combines some 
basic knowledge about the nature of grou 
behavior that is soundly based on social sci- 
ence research and the learning processes nec- 
essary for effective learning about the phe- 
nomena of working with groups. 

This publication is designed to be used 
by those who are in an educational or train- 
ing position in helping others to work bet- 
ter in groups. The book is not for the be- 
ginner in the field of group relations, but is 
appropriate for those conducting training 
programs, in-service programs, in-service 
educational endeavors, or other efforts to 
improve the skills of persons who work in 
group relations. 

Throughout the book, the author uses 
two terms that have often been miscon- 
strued—the words, “training” and “skill.” 
The author clarifies these terms and re- 
moves some of the manipulative connota- 
tion that has been attributed to them. Dr. 
Miles points out that training requires a 
complex learning process in which the indi- 


vidual secures new understandings, atti- 
tudes, and skill and that the basic goal of 
training is change in the person at the level 
of his ability to perform more effectively as 
a person. The author interprets the “skills” 
of group relations as being more than tech- 


— or gimmicks. He points out that 
skills are the basic ability of the individual 
to perform in such a way that his behavior 
is consistent with his intentions. 

This book reports on a number of train- 
ing endeavors and programs throughout the 
United States, including 13 years’ training 
work done by the National Training Lab- 
oratories in which the author has been most 
active. The publication covers the various 
considerations an individual should remem- 
ber in carrying out training programs. His 
discussion of the training process and plan- 
ning for training are basic chapters cover- 
ing aspects frequently overlooked by thos 
who want to carry out the training program 
and do so through a “cafeteria” of activi- 
ties or a hodgepodge of techniques. The 
author makes very clear the need for effec- 
tive designing by program planners and 
trainers. Designing implies taking into 
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consideration the needs of people and the 
total aspect of a learning process. 

Numerous precise practice exercises and 
examples of the training process are in- 
cluded. It is a “must” handbook for any- 
one doing training in group relations. The 
listing of resources, the published accounts 
of training sessions, and the bibliography 
are exceptionally well done and would 
alone be worth having on the shelves of 
training personnel.—Gorpon L. Lippitt, 
Program Director, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service, National Training Laborato- 
ries, National Education Association. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENTS AND ASSESS- 
MENT, by Charles M. Harsh & H. G. 
Schrickel. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1959. v + 536 pp. $6.75. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST no sooner writes a book 


than he is urged to revise it. The 
original edition doesn’t sell; it is out of 
date, or something was left out. Under 
these pressures many authors consent to a 
reprint with some minor editing and a few 
obvious additions for the purpose of updat- 
ing. Too often the only really new things 
about the new edition are its cover and its 
date. Harsh and Schrickel cannot be ac- 
cused of such cavalier treatment of the con- 
cept of revision in the new edition of their 
Personality. The book has several new 
chapters, some new sections, and consider- 
able reorganization of materials present in 
the earlier edition. Many of the p wees have 
been revised and others added. 
Such high praise cannot be given to the 
excellence and clarity of their writing. In 
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their attempt to present a sampling of re- 
cent pertinent literature, they have in many 
instances sacrificed clarity for brevity. This 
is especially true in the early chapters on 
the nature and origins of personality factors 
and to a lesser degree in the discussion of 
some assessment measures. For example, 
the 1941 Dennis studies of the effects of 
minimizing social stimulation in infancy 
are presented in the first edition with con- 
siderably greater clarity and meaningful- 
ness. There are many other citations re- 
ferred to so briefly that they lose their per- 
tinence to the discussion. As a result, much 
of the early discussion suffers from lack of 
continuity. The flow of a central idea often 
seems to be missing. 

Part I, “Nature and Development of Per- 
sonality,” is in reality two parts—one deal- 
ing with general behavior theory and the 
other with the development of individual 
er from infancy through old age. 
Most students of personality will welcome 
the inclusion of the chapters on “Mecha- 
nisms of Behavior Development” and Modi- 
fication and Organization of Behavior.” 
Here is an attempt to integrate the various 
aspects of human behavior into an ongoing 
system. Its chief value is that of incorporat- 
ing the most recent advances from learning 
theory and systems analysis, a kind of inte- 
gration that was lacking in the first edition. 
In all of Part I, broad coverage of person- 
ality factors, both internal and external, is 
attempted. The most recent studies in the 
literature, from a variety of disciplines, are 
cited. These include physical, physiologi- 
cal, psychopharmacological, learning theory, 
and sociocultural data. In discussing the 
various developmental periods, with their 
particular sources of stimulation and de- 
velopmental tasks, the authors also point 
out the areas and, in some instances, the na- 
ture of necessary future research. 

Part II, “Personality Study in Theory and 
Practice,” again treats two major aspects. 
First, there is a review of the personality 
theories from Europe and America that 
have largely shaped our thinking and our 
research in personality study. The rewrit- 
ing here is not so extensive as in Part I, 
although there has been some reorganizing 
and recombining to bring the theories up 
to date. There is a gratifying amount of 
space devoted to the holistic or organismic 
theory which was not presented in the ear- 
lier edition. Also, the omission of the work 
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of Harry Stack Sullivan in the first edition 
has been remedied here. An excellent ad- 
dition is a concluding discussion of the var- 
ious theories to point up similarities and 
differences and to suggest the criteria by 
which any personality theory must be eval- 
uated. This is one of the most valuable 
chapters in the entire book. 

The final section deals with techniques 
for the measurement of personality. These 
are presented again in such a rapid fashion 
and with the attempt to cover such a wide 
variety of techniques that a real understand- 
ing of some of the measures is difficult. A 
better review of the rating and self-report 
methods might have been hoped for. These 
are more adequately covered in the first ed- 
ition. However, the addition of material 
on problems of personality integration is 
outstanding. 

This should prove to be an excellent 
handbook or reference work. The level of 
the vocabulary is such that this book is not 
for the elementary student of psychology, 
and probably not for the undergraduate. 
As a graduate text at an advanced level of 
personality study, the publication should 
prove an extremely valuable addition to the 
B. Horrocks, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 
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LEGAL AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 


ScHOOL PERSONNEL, by Warren E. 
Gauerke. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. xiv + 283 pp. 
$4.95. 


a and school officials need a clear 
idea of their legal and ethical responsi- 
bilities and privileges. Many errors of 
judgment which school people make and 
which cause difficulties between school per- 
sonnel, parents, pupils, and the general 
public could be avoided if teachers were 
thoroughly grounded in the legal and ethi- 
cal background of their profession. Profes- 
sor Gauerke in this volume makes an im- 
portant contribution to helping teachers 
and others acquire the knowledge they 
need in this field. It is a book which de- 
serves a place in the professional libraries 
of teachers and school officials. 

As the author states, this work “is de- 
signed to help school personnel, and others 
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too, become acquainted with some mini- 
mum legal obligations and rights. It is 
hoped that the materials will lead also to 
deeper understanding of ethical choices.” 
There is an introduction to the American 
legal system written in terms which the lay 
reader can understand, and this is related 
to the problem of professional ethics for 
teachers. The NEA Code of Ethics is 
quoted, followed by a brief historical state- 
ment tracing the legal status of the teach- 
ing profession in American education. Con- 
siderable attention is given to relationships 
between school boards and school person- 
nel, as well as to the relationships between 
school personnel, parents, and pupils. 

The presentation is motivated by prob- 
lem cases which introduce each chapter ex- 
cept the first two. These are supplemented 
by questions for study and suggested read- 
ings. The references are also brought to- 
gether in the bibliography at the end of the 
book. These helps should make this an es- 
pecially valuable text for use in teacher 
training courses. 

With the rapid expansion of schools and 
school services, it is natural that school liti- 


gation should increase in state and federal 
courts. Many legal and ethical problems 
grow out of the fact that teachers today find 
themselves working with other teachers in 
schools that may be quite large in size. 
This is in sharp contrast with conditions 
which prevailed when the majority of teach- 
ers worked alone in one-room rural schools. 
The chances for development of friction 
are thus greatly increased because of the 
relationship of teachers to other teachers 
and to administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel. This not only provides fertile 
ground for litigation, but also gives rise to 
difficulties involving ethical relationships 
between staff members. The author pre- 
sents a forceful and practical discussion of 
such problems as causes of friction between 
teachers, attitudes toward new staff mem- 
bers, and the need to support one’s associ- 
ates in staff activities. There is a helpful 
checklist which the teacher may use in im- 
proving his own relations with his fellow 
teachers. 

The chapter on pupil-personnel relation- 
ships is excellent. There is a clear discus- 
sion of the legal aspects of pupil control and 
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corporal punishment, and an explanation 
of teacher liability which every teacher 
should read. It is more and more necessary 
that the teacher should be familiar with 
the fundamental facts about his legal sta- 
tus. He should know that he can be held 
legally responsible for his own actions. 
Even though the teacher stands in loco par- 
entis with respect to the pupil while he is 
under the jurisdiction of the school, the 
teacher is liable in the event of injury to a 
pupil. The teacher should understand how 
his actions with regard to negligent conduct 
may be interpreted by the courts. This is 
especially important for the teacher who is 
responsible for accompanying pupils on 
field trips. Professor Gauerke recommends 
that a teacher ought to inquire whether his 
employer has availed himself of the right to 
buy insurance to protect teachers from a 
suit for accidents in school or on trips. 

In his skillful handling of the ethical as- 
pects of pupil-teacher relationships, the au- 
thor discusses psychological factors, includ- 
ing the teacher's professional role and in- 
sight, and the effect of the teacher's per- 
sonality. He also presents social elements, 
such as the teacher's fairness and friendli- 
ness and how the teacher’s behavior teaches. 
There is a helpful list of working princi- 
ples which every teacher—experienced or 
neophyte—might well review from time to 
time. He concludes, “. . . One can excuse 
almost anything that a teacher may do ex- 
cept his being rude and hurtful to a child, 
thus ‘selling himself and the child short.’ 
. . . A teacher appreciates the meaning and 
importance of discipline and takes seri- 
ously the responsibility he has for aiding 
the pupil to understand what self-control 
and judgment mean for himself and others.” 

The relationships of boards of education 
with school personnel are presented with 
clear and practical insight into the legal 
and human relations involved in school ad- 
ministration. This chapter will be espe- 
cially useful to teachers who wish to avoid 
pitfalls in connection with employment 
contracts. 

While reference is made to the privileged 
position of the teacher in his relationships 
of a confidential nature with pupils, there 
does not seem to be an adequate considera- 
tion of the status of the school counselor. 
In view of the rapid increase in the number 
of student personnel workers in schools to- 
day, it would have been helpful if their role 
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and legal and ethical status could have been 
discussed._JOHN F. BroucHER, Associate 
Professor of Education, Dickinson College. 
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Tue TEstiING OF NEGRO INTELLIGENCE, by 
Audrey M. Shuey. Lynchburg, Virginia: 
J. P. Bell Company, Inc., 1958. xv + 351 
pp. $4.00. 


| hors is A book with an ambitious title 
which attempts to “assemble and criti- 
cally evaluate the research” pertaining to 
the intelligence of Negroes as determined by 
psychometric instruments. In making the 
study, Shuey reviews in some detail 240 ex- 
perimental studies which employed approx- 
imately 60 tests which yield an IQ score and 
cover a span of 44 years. The material is 
systematically grouped into such categories 
as (1) Young Children in Nursery Schools 
and Kindergartens, (2) Elementary and (3) 
Secondary School Children, (4) College 
Students, (5) Armed Forces Enlisted Men: 
World Wars I and II, (6) Deviates, Delin- 
quents, and Criminals, (7) Racial Hybrids, 
and (8) Selective Migration. 

Along with the name of the tests used, 
there is given the investigator's name, the 
date, location of the study, number of cases, 
ages, grades, method of selection, results, 
and the investigator’s comments. 

In each category the findings showed that 
the mean IQ for Negroes was below that of 
the white group, regardless of whether the 
Negroes were reared in the North or the 
South. However, it was pointed out that 
there were Negroes with IQ’s equal to and 
above that of whites. 

The mean difference in IQ’s of Negroes 
and whites in the Young Children category 
was “less than that usually reported between 
Negroes and whites.” Shuey accounted for 
this discrepancy in the following ways: (1) 
tested Negro pre-school children may make 
up a more highly selected sample of their 
age group than tested white pre-school sub- 
jects; (2) tests at the school level become 
increasingly verbal and involve more ab- 
stractions and generalizations; (3) mental 
growth curves may not be the same for the 
two racial groups; and (4) the IQ at the 
pre-school level may be less affected by either 
enriching experiences or by constricting in- 
fluences than at the school level. 
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The author must be commended for 
bringing together such a wealth of material, 
and the average reader would be amazed to 
learn that so much has been done in this 
area. The evidence presented by the stud- 
ies Shuey has po! substantiates with- 
out a doubt her concluding phrase that the 
remarkable consistency in test results, re- 
gardless of location, age status, environment, 
or the kind of tests, verbal and non-verbal, 
et al, “all point to the presence of some 
native difference between Negroes and 
whites as determined by intelligence tests.” 
This is the point the book set out to pre- 
sent, but the more critical reader may raise 
some questions regarding the sampling pro- 
cedures employed by those who did the 
studies and why the differences in size of the 
S.D.’s between the two racial groups “were 
typically small and the significance of the 
differences rarely determined.” This also 
applies to the mean differences.—W. L. 
Cas, ]R., Director of Counseling and Test- 
ing Center, Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 
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CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS AT Work, by 
Marcella R. Lawler. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1958. 224 pp. $3.75. 


HIS BOOK is a handbook for curriculum 


consultants. Because it is based on ac- 
tual experiences, it is liberally illustrated 
with how and how not to perform this pro- 
fessional function. 

These experiences have been part of the 
research program of the Horace Mann— 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The book is based on the experi- 
ences of six consultants who worked with 
the Associated Schools of the Institute. The 
schools were all on the elementary level. 
This book begins by spending a short chap- 
ter on the changing function of the curricu- 
lum consultant, along with classification of 
terminology, both curricular and role. The 
meat of this handbook is contained in four 
chapters—“Problem Definition,” ‘Develop- 
ing a Favorable Group Climate,” “Consult- 
ant Way of Working,” and “Responsibili- 
ties of Central Office Leadership.” 

The purpose of this book is not to pre- 
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sent new discoveries but to clarify and ex- 
pand, through illustrative experience, that 
of which we tend to be aware, but do not 
practice. The leading example is the au- 
thor’s stress on the need for group process 
skills by the consultant. This is one of the 
aspects of the changing role—not only must 
a consultant possess the knowledge to act 
as a resource person in curriculum improve- 
ment, but also to act as a catalyst in putting 
this knowledge to work. I think this newer 
emphasis is a good one and it brings to 
mind the notion that every consultant's desk 
should feature a sizable sign, “Patience.” 

The author points this out well in stress- 
ing that problem definition is basic to the 
success of a study and that the leader must 
take the time necessary for all those involved 
to go along with him. Other points that are 
advantageously emphasized and illustrated 
are the need for continuity of personnel in- 
volved in a study, the need for delegating 
coordinating responsibilities, and the need 
for teachers involved to have ways of com- 
municating with each other in order to pre- 
vent feelings of isolation and uniqueness if 
they are the lone participant in their build- 
ing. They need to be fortified to take the 
jests and, sometimes, the barbs. 

One thing the reader must keep in mind 
is the different role-set an outside expert 
has, compared to a consultant from the sys- 
tem. Prestige connotations still surround 
the former; in the case of the latter, their 
record is their proof of success; and the 
record had to be established within the 
framework of the many interacting forces 
that make up the day-to-day workings of a 
school system. This book underlines the 
importance of cooperation and leadership 
from the central office if a study is going to 
have a chance. I liked the author’s further 
emphasis on planning and preparation if a 
meeting is to have even a chance of success. 
The interim correspondence between the 
consultants and schools was an example of 
this. 

This book, rich in experience, is a definite 
contribution to the field. For the many 
new people entering the curriculum con- 
sulting field, it can serve as a handbook to 
help make their first experience profitable; 
for the old hands, it can serve as a factual 
reminder of “are my actions speaking as 
loudly as my words?”—Rosert J. Swan, Co- 
ordinator of Secondary Curriculum, Rose- 
ville Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Measurement of Productivity 


Productivity Measurement Great 
Britain—A Survey of Recent Work, by T. E. 
Easterfield, 1959. Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, 5-11 Regent St., 
London, S$. W. 1, England. 79 pp. 


This report reflects British work in the area of 
productivity measurement and the correlates of 
productivity in industrial settings. Many of the 
investigations reported were carried out under a 
conditional aid grant from the United States, while 
others were independently conducted. The author 
explores the complexities of industrial productivity 
(defined as the ratio of measures of input to output) 
and various approaches to its measurement. The 
report covers four major topics: multiple inputs, 
multiple outputs, factors affecting productivity, and 
translation of results for practical application. The 
third topic receives the longest treatment, the last 
only passing attention. 

The topic of inputs deals with the difficulties of 
measurement as a result of industry’s use of a 
variety of inputs (raw materials, equipment, labor, 
etc.). Variation in output per unit in one or more 
of these factors may be raised potentially by lower- 
ing output per unit of others. The author de- 
scribes three approaches to dealing with the measure- 
ment problem in light of these variations. 

The second topic is concerned with variations in 
output and the increasingly common practice of 
industrial plants to produce a variety of products 
that make difficult any reduction to some common 
output index. Approaches to this problem are 
also considered. 

The topic on factors related to productivity deals 
with economic, human, and technical factors as they 
have been demonstrated to bear on productivity. 

The publication is restricted in content as its 
title implies, but for the reader with industrial, 
personnel, and/or productivity interests, the report 
gives a brief but apparently thorough coverage and 
provides the reader with a lengthy bibliography of 
primarily British publications. 


Report on Office Machines 


Office Machine Equipment, 1959. Com- 
mittee on Machine Equipment of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, Fordham Univer- 
sity, 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 82 
pp. $1.00. 


An earlier report on this subject was published in 
1952. The current one is considerably revised and 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


updated to include the many new developments in 
the equipment field. The report has a little bit of 
everything and enough of any one topic to at least 
direct the interested reader to more. Chapters in- 
clude “Adding Machine and Desk Calculators,” 
“Correspondence Equipment,” “Duplicating Equip- 
ment,” “Identification Card Equipment,” “Micro- 
filming,” “Photocopying,” and “Punched Card Proc- 
essing Equipment.” The contents of each section 
are quite detailed, particularly as to addresses, spec- 
ification costs, etc. While difficult to make, more 
evaluative comments would have been helpful. The 
last chapter on punched card processing seemingly 
was slighted in its page allocation. This reviewer 
would have penal much more detail, particularty 
in light of (a) expanding usage, (b) complexity, and 
(c) costs involved. It is interesting to note that a 
national survey (75 per cent return) of registrars in 
institutions with 1,000—2,500 enrollment reveals that 
such institutions fail between the non-users and 
heavy users of punched card equipment. Among 
the respondents, Keysort equipment is used almost 
as commonly as IBM in the smaller institutions. 
Remington Rand has made relatively few inroads on 
admissions and registration procedures. 

This publication is a most useful resource for 
student or industrial personnel workers concerned 
with an overview of currently available equipment 
and its use. 


Jobs of Women After College 


First Jobs of College Women, Bulletin 
No. 265. Women's Bureau, Department of 
Labor. Washington, D. C.: GPO, 1959. 
id pp. $.35. 

The Women’s Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association cooperated with the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor in preparing a 
survey of college women graduates of the class of 
1957. The survey includes returns from about 6,000 
women graduates from 150 colleges and universities. 
The respondents represent a 73 per cent return on 
the questionnaire. The report itself goes beyond 
the 1957 data in making frequent comparisons with 
women graduates of 1956 and 1955 as well. While 
some changes are revealed in comparing character- 
istics of the three graduating classes, the groups 
tend to reflect more stability than change. (An in- 
crease in salary level is one prominent exception to 
this.) 

Selected findings of the survey included the fol- 
lowing: Graduates in 1957 reveal average salaries of 
about $3,700. Full-time employment is the most 
characteristic activity of the women graduates, with 
more than 75 per cent reporting full-time employ- 
ment, 9 per cent attending classes, and 5 per cent in 
a combination of part-time work and study. Clearly, 
the world of work is the expected habitat for present 
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women graduates. Among the married graduates 
nearly 75 per cent were on jobs as well. The most 
common occupation by far is teaching (59 per cent), 


with grade school much more common than high 
school). Nursing (7 per cent) is a weak second. 
After nursing the occupations of graduates spread 
out widely over many fields with 2-6 per cent of 
the graduates in each. About 95 per cent of the 
education majors were found to be in teaching jobs, 
as were at least half of the employed graduates in 
physical education, music, history, English, language, 
and home economics. On the other hand, about 
50 per cent of the majors in physical and biological 
sciences were employed in occupations closely related 
to their major fields of study. The favorableness of 
the respondents’ reactions to their jobs seems almost 
too positive to be true (86 per cent report their job 
as the type of job they hoped for). This finding 
may be related to the high proportion of profes- 
sional level positions (83 per cent) which over- 
shadows the clerical (14 per cent) and miscellaneous 
(3 per cent) occupational levels. 

In summary, this is a table-loaded bulletin that 
further clarifies the post-graduation status of the 
college woman. 


Civil Service History 


Biography of an Ideal—The Diamond An- 
niversary History of the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice. Washington, D. C.: GPO, 1959. 170 
pp. $.55. 

American history of a focalized sort is on display 
in most of this thick, paperback volume. Its ac- 
curacy would be better Pidged by a historian. It is 
refreshingly titled and well organized, particularly 
when one considers the span of time it covers and 
the events occurring during that period. To illus- 
trate, chapters are entitled “Four Calm Decades,” 
“It Is a Detestable System,” “Reaction Against 
Spoils,” and the like. The Commission writes with 
pride of its struggle with non-merit systems of em- 
ployment. It was not an easy victory. 

This report should make a good companion piece 
to another Civil Service Commission report, per- 
taining to those occupations in various governmen- 
tal agencies covered by Civil Service, a report re- 
viewed some time ago in this column. 


Careers in Practical Nursing 


Let’s Be Practical About a Nursing 
Career, 1959. Committee on Careers, Na- 
tional League for Nursing, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 36 pp. $.10. 


The National League for Nursing recently pub- 
lished this pamphlet as a form of occupational brief 
on the field of practical nursing. The bulk of the 


pamphlet, however, is the state-by-state directory of 
state-approved schools of practical nursing, similar 
to the League's annual publication of state-approved 
schools of professional nursing 

Academic requirements for each state are given, 
varying from the ability to read and write English 
Over 500 schools 


to graduation from high school. 
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are listed. All states and jurisdictions except the 
District of Columbia currently have licensing laws 
for practical nursing. 

Career opportunities are treated briefly with 
major attention being given to the work setting of 
the practical nurse. Specifically, hospitals, private 
practice, public health agencies, and work in a phy- 
sician’s office receive the most attention and are 
described in the readabie style of “If you worked 
here, you would likely be doing . . .” 

Notable, at least to the reviewer, is an absence of 
any indication of the status of the practical nurse in 
his or her working roles. With very few exceptions 
the descriptions of functions sound vaguely like 
those of a registered nurse. The lack of structure 
of the practical nurse’s role among the health oc- 
cupations could be clarified although any sound 
clinical use of such occupational information would 
certainly involve such clarification. 


Conference on Testing 


Editors and Writers Conference on Test- 
ing, 1959. Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 77 pp. 

This first conference of its kind brought special- 
ists in tests and measurements together with a group 
of journalists interested in learning more about the 
development, use, and limitations of measurement 
and the means of communicating such information 
to the general public. The — range from de- 
velopment and nature of modern tests, tests for 
identifying talent and for use in guidance, tests and 
organizations for testing services, to tests in teaching 
and in selection for scholarships. 

The papers are readable al quite general to the 
point of communicating little at times other than 
(hopefully) a favorable impression among the jour- 
nalists that conscientious work is being done, that 
there are many problems involved, and that there * 
are few pat answers. The paper by Traxler on tests 
and organizations for test services provides a useful, 
broad view of the nature and size of the testing 
movement, test publishers, and typical reference 
works regarding testing. Were I a journalist, I feel 
I would have profited from many more concrete 
illustrations, particularly those involving common 
mney cael of testing in its many facets 

The discussion sessions following each address are 
printed in condensed form and make for some of 
the most interesting reading. All too infrequently 
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do we have an opportunity to view and weigh the 
questions, observations, and inferences of interested 
non-specialists. 


Educating the Mentally Retarded 


Education of the Severely Retarded 
Child; A Bibliographical Review, H. Wil- 
liams & J. E. Wallin, Bulletin 1959, No. 12. 
Office of Education, U. S$. Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 26 pp. $0.15. 


This publication is one in a series presented by 
the Section on Exceptional Children and Youth on 


the education of the mentally retarded. The bulk 
(20 pages) of the bulletin is taken up with the 
bibliography. Each entry has a one or two line an- 
notation. The references represent the fields of 
medicine, psychology, social work, sociology, educa- 
tional administration, supervision, and teaching. 
There are more than 300 titles listed, and all but 
a few of these have been published since 1950. 

The first’ five pages provide a brief history of 
educational programs for the severely retarded 
child. While there appear to have been various 
definitions attached to “severely retarded,” the au- 
thor’s definition refers to children with IQ equiva- 
lents in the 30 to 50 range. 

This is a valuable resource for anyone who needs 
to identify recent literature in this special educa- 
tion area. 


Here are some Program Highlights 
of the 


1960 APGA CONTENTION 


—Report of the Results of the White House Conference on Children and Youth 


—Programs for Able and Gifted Students 


—Educational and Occupational Information at Different School Levels 


—For your convenience in reserving a place for yourself at meetings, meals, 


and tours of the Convention city, a complete set of pre-registration materials 


will be in your January issue of the Personnel and Guidance Journal. 


Send them 


in early and be sure of being on hand in Philadelphia, April 11-14, 1960, when 


your Association meets to discuss 


GUIDANCE AT THE CROSSROADS 
OF LIBERTY 
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Announcing: 


Basic Approaches to Mental Health 
in the Schools 
A reprint series from the 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
Foreword by the Director of the National Institute of Mental Health 


CONTENTS: 


Basic Approaches to Mental Health: An Introduction......... 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of Maryland. . . 
Bernard Peck and Daniel A. Prescott 


The Human Relations Program at the State University of Iowa.............. 
Ralph H. Ojemann 


The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foundation....... . 
William E. Hall 


A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School... .Clark Moustakas 


The Forest Hill Village “‘Human Relations Classes”. .......... John R. Seeley 


Teacher Education at Bank Street College.......... 
Barbara Biber, Elizabeth Gilkeson, and Charlotte Winsor 


Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount plus postage. 
Address orders to: 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Association Activities 


From the Executive Director... 


= IssuE marks the point at which we 
can look at several recent important 
developments. Let us consider them for a 
moment: 

1. A major study of the role and func- 
tion of guidance in American education is 
being launched and should result in a great 
step forward. After many, many months 
of conferences and work on refining the na- 
ture of the study, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education has made a grant 
of $50,000 to enable APGA to set this study 
in motion. This study should constitute a 
criterion by which guidance programs and 
guidance education can be measured for 
many years. In this respect, it provides 
direction for the future of guidance. 

2. For the first time, as noted elsewhere 
in this issue, APGA is co-sponsoring with 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation the AERA Review of Educational 
Research in Guidance and Counseling. At 
this time, work on the study is being com- 
pleted by Edward C. Roeber, Chairman, 
and committee members Willis E. Dugan, 
George E. Hill, Herman J. Peters, and 
Richard M. Rundquist. This publication 
is expected to appear in April, 1960. 

3. APGA is a co-sponsor of the NEA 
Project on the Academically Talented, the 
study of the guidance of the academically 
talented. Kenneth W. Lund is Chairman 
of the Steering Committee, with Morris 
Krugman and Merle M. Ohlsen as members 
and Robert J. Havighurst as consultant. 
The publication will also be available in 
April, and the basic work has now been 
completed. 

4. The White House Conference, now 
quite fully “set,” marks the point at which 
APGA is called upon to speak professionally 
for guidance in this country. APGA and 
the Divisions will not only have 16 repre- 
sentatives at the Conference, but all papers 
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on guidance that will be used at the Con- 
ference have either been written by APGA 
or reviewed and edited by APGA. 

5. APGA will serve as the main source of 
information and assistance to two Con- 
gressional Committees which have placed 
guidance high on their list of vital consider- 
ations. These are: the House Sub-Com- 
mittee on Special Education and Rehabili- 
tation, headed by Representative Carl 
Elliott, for which APGA provided the 
names of members in various regions from 
whom Mr. Elliott will seek testimony; and 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Problems of 
the Aged and the Aging, headed by Senator 
Pat McNamara, for which APGA furnished 
the names of members in the locations that 
this committee will visit to seek testimony 
from the guidance profession. 

6. Two publications on financing stu- 
dents in higher education have been pre- 
pared. One, developed by ASCA for coun- 
selors and high school students and their 
parents, will appear in January, 1960; the 
other, an ACPA manual for college admin- 
istrators managing college financial aid pro- 
grams, was published in November. Both 
were financed by grants from the Kiplinger 
Association. 

A professional association is known for its 
impact on the field it represents and on the 
groups and the public which benefit from 
the profession. APGA is advancing on a 
broad professional front. The develop- 
ments mentioned in this column illustrate 
the role of APGA. Now let me comment 
on important odds and ends. 

The Placement Bulletin is opening up 
the whole area of summer positions as 
APGA seeks to alleviate the shortage of in- 
structors in summer guidance programs. 
Those with openings and those secking 
openings are urged to send in their in- 
formation. 
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APGA has prepared the most complete 
roster to date of persons who are teaching 
guidance courses in colleges and universi- 
ties. The roster contained 600 names last 
year when it was first compiled, but this 
year the list includes 1,000 persons and their 
institutions. 

Florida and Pennsylvania are in the proc- 
ess of establishing state-wide branches of 
APGA, in addition to their local branches. 

The President, Executive Director, and 
other officers of APGA are visiting more 
than one-third of the Branches this year. 

The Constitution Committee (Gail F. 
Farwell, Chairman) is making a thorough 
revision of the Constitution. This is being 
done to maintain a Constitution that meets 
fully the present day needs of the Associa- 
tion. 

A committee, headed by Merle M. Ohlsen 
and including Frank C. Noble and Edward 
C. Roeber, has completed a study of the 
work load carried by personnel in the 
APGA office. C. Winfield Scott heads a 
committee which will update the personnel 
procedures and practices in the office. An- 
other committee, appointed by President 
Arbuckle and headed by Benjamin Shim- 
berg, is studying insurance on employment 
for APGA members. The International 
Relations Committee, headed by Henry 
Borow and Dorothy J. Lipp, has completed 
a two-day meeting. The Placement Com- 
mittee, under the direction of Alva C. 
Cooper, has met and completed its plans 
for the year. The Finance Committee (C. 
Harold McCully, Chairman, John J. Col- 
lins, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, and Elmer D. 
West) has met and worked further on the 
financial directions of APGA. 

APGA is busy. It is keeping its house in 
order. It retains its sights on its central 
professional mission.—ARTHUR A. HITCH- 
COCK. 


APGA is participating in the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, March 27-April 
2, 1960. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Tue Twin City VocaTionAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION featured at its October meeting 
an address by Dr. W. H. Cowley, Professor 
of Higher Education, Stanford University, 
who spoke on the “Functions and Purposes 
of Clientele Services in American Colleges 
and Universities.” 


THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION was the guest of 
Fenn College in Cleveland at its first meet- 
ing of the year on September 24. Following 
a tour of the university's new Science and 
Engineering Building, the group was served 
a buffet supper. 


THE WESTCHESTER - PUTNAM - ROCKLAND 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
opened the 1959-1960 season with a dinner 
meeting on September 28. Following the 
dinner, a panel discussion was held on the 
topic “Some Major Problems of Personnel 
Workers in Business, Education, and Indus- 
try—What Can We Do About Them?” Dr. 
Robert E. Carey, Director of Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Services, Yonkers, New 


tor. Panel members were Virginia Beard 
of the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dr. Dorothy H. Hughes of White 
Plains, New York, Public Schools, E. B. 
Hammerstedt of the Sonotone Corporation, 
Dr. Charles D. Flory of Rohrer, Hibler, and 
Replogle, and Garrett Nyweide of the Vo- 
cational Education and Extension Board of 
Rockland County, New York. A dinner 
at the October meeting honored Branch 
President Basil Emerson and was followed 
by a program on “Unusual Opportunities 
in Medical Occupations.” ‘The topic of the 
November meeting was “Implications of 
the Occupational Survey of Westchester 
County,” and of the December meeting, 
“How Can We Solve Some of the Problems 
of College Admissions?” 
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Tue DENVER AREA PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssociATION held its opening meeting 
on September 22. Dr. Daniel D. Feder, 
Dean of Students at the University of Den- 
ver and President-Elect of APGA, gave the 
featured address, speaking on “The Coun- 
selor as a Professional Person.” At the 
October meeting Dr. Frank L. Sievers, 
Chief, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, U. S. Office of Education, spoke on 
“Developments in Guidance Services Under 
the National Defense Education Act.” 
Featured speakers for November were Dr. 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Director of 
APGA, whose topic was “New Horizons for 
APGA,” and Dr. Harry R. Moore of the 
University of Denver, who spoke on “New 
Approaches to Counselor Training.” 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Rosert D. Lock, former Teacher-Coun- 
selor and Coach at the Vermontville High 
School, Vermontville, Michigan, has ac- 
cepted the position of Director of Guidance 
for the Northwest High School, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


James L. Hayes, who has been Chairman 
of the Department of Business Administra- 


tion, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bona- 
venture, New York, is currently Dap of the 
School of Business Administration’ at Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh. 


Frank C. Nose, formerly Assistant 
to the Dean of the College of Education at 
the University of Illinois, is currently Assist- 
ant to the Dean of the School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Joun W. Henperson has left his position 
as Assistant to the Dean of Students, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, to ac- 
cept a position as Dean of Student Personnel 
Services, Western Illinois University, Ma- 
comb. 


ANNIE W. Warp, formerly Director of the 
State Testing and Guidance Program at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville, is cur- 
rently School Psychologist in the Volusia 
County Schools, DeLand, Florida. 


Ricuarp D. Cummincs, who has been a 
graduate student at Boston College, has 
accepted a position as Counselor at the 
Catholic Guidance Center in Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Carv M. Fiscuer has left his position as 
Director of Testing Services, St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas, to become Di- 
rector of Guidance, University of Santa 
Clara, Santa Clara, California. 
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Merry Christmas 


anda 


Happy New Year 


from the headquarters 


staff of A.P.G.A. 
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The GAP Gage: 


Don't Pass the Buck; Give a Few 


HAVE just returned from a Columbus 

Day weekend re-visit to the “scene of 
the crime”—a lovely and colorful setting in 
Northern Vermont, where in 1957 our Ex- 
ecutive Director persuaded me to undertake 
the raising of $100,000 to provide a new 
home for APGA by assuming the director- 
ship of the building fund campaign. 

Well do I remember one of the sessions of 
that NAGSCT Regional Conference in 
Stowe, Vermont, when Director Hitchcock 
and I launched the new campaign for funds. 
There were expressions of stark amazement 
among those present that APGA should 
undertake a task of this magnitude, though 
the urgent need for a new home had been 
bearing down upon us for some time. 

Life Subscriptions at $200 each were men- 
tioned as one of the main means of raising 
our funds. There were at that time 137 
Life Subscribers and the proposed “400” 
seemed imponderable to many of the group. 
However, that imponderability has disap- 
peared and we now have some 560, or more 
than four times that number, with addi- 
tional ones still coming in. (It is very en- 
couraging that well over half of those pres- 
ent at the meeting have since become Life 
Subscribers.) 

At the time of the above meeting we had 
listed as assets in the Building Fund a total 
of $31,513, of which a little over $14,000 
was in cash, the rest in pledges. As of to- 
day, two years later, we have raised a total 
of some $150,000 for GAP, approximately 
$110,000 of it in cash. As a result, we were 
able last January (1959) to purchase and 
move into our very adequate new HQ in 
one of the better sections of Washington, 
D. C. We are now in the midst of a vigor- 
ous and highly essential campaign for fur- 
ther funds to pay off the mortgage and con- 
struction loans of $142,500 and some $32,- 
000, respectively, plus interest. 

Though the amounts still to be raised 
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are far larger than the originally projected 
$100,000, they do not loom quite so large 
as did that original figure of two years ago. 
For one thing we have discovered our 
strength as a dynamic force in the per- 
sonnel and guidance field and we now have 
much greater confidence in ourselves as an 
association. 

It is highly significant that we are run- 
ning nearly 1,400 ahead in membership 
compared with this same period last year, 
and this even though dues had to be in- 
creased. We have greatly improved pro- 
fessional vision on the part of many because 
of the “A” (Activity) vitamins they've been 
using and consequently our “sights are be- 
ing raised.” Our new APGA Home is 
steadily becoming a symbol of this great 
new APGA force—raised sights, closer unity, 
and increased activity on the part of our 
membership. 

We still have a big job to do in getting 
our new home fully paid for so that we 
may shake off the “interest shackles” that 
are temporarily impeding our progress. 
These amounts—almost $10,000 per year— 
can then be diverted entirely to other pro- 
ductive activities which are so badly needed 
to expand our service to our members and 
our profession. 

Money—yours and mine, as_ well—is 
needed to establish APGA in a firm and 
stable position financially. “Day's Pay” 
and “Special Gifts”—any cash gifts, for that 
matter—are badly needed by GAP at this 
time. Even just a few dollars, if that is all 
you can actually spare now, will (1) reduce 
our loan by that amount and at the same 
time (2) cut down our interest to the ex- 
tent of 55 cents per year for each 10 dollars 
contributed. 


Be a real Santa Claus and remember 


APGA’s GAP on your Christmas list this 
year. Don’t “pass the buck”—but give a few 
bucks—now! 
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THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
of the 
AMERICAN PERSONVEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The National Clearing House for Personnel and Guidance Positions 


a) 


DO YOU KNOW... 


1. That the APGA Placement Service publishes a year-round Placement Bulle- 
tin which lists and describes vacancies? It also includes information about 
APGA members who desire new positions. Employers’ subscriptions are 
free; the subscription fee for APGA member-candidates is $2 for a 12- 
month period. 


That the Placement Center will be open at the 1960 APGA Convention at 
the Hotel Sylvania in Philadelphia from April 11 to April 14? Requests for 
registration forms for employers and candidates will he mailed on request 
prior to the Convention. Employees who do not expect to attend the 
Convention may list positions and indicate to whom a candidate may 


apply. 


SPECIAL FEATURE... 


Summer school positions will be featured in a special section of the December, 
February, March, and April issues of the Placement Service Bulletin. Send 
your announcement by the 10th of the month preceding the month of the issue 
in which you would like it to appear. 


Placement Committee Chairman for 1959-1960 is Dr. Alva C. Cooper, Place- 
ment Director, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


Address any inquiries about the Bulletin or the Convertion Placement Center to: 


Mr. Carl McDaniels, Professional Specialist 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: Americon College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
President: Ducatp S. Axsucxie, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 


sachusetts 
oo Dantat D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
Treasurer: Duan L. Hummes, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Executive Director: Axraur A. Hrrcacock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Rossrt Carus, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 

Wino C. Corrs, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, President, NVGA 

Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

AsranaM Jacoss, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Watrtsr F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Past President, APGA 

Mxacs M. Ountsen, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 
SPATE 

Cart O. Pssrs, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 

eee) Pees, Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, President, 
NAG 

C. Wuxristo Scorr, Director of Advanced Realy ont Coordinator of Department of Guidance and Educational Psy- 
chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wituam E, Truax, Jx., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, State Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 

Wituiam M. Uspans, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 
President, DRC 

Gunnar L. Wanrquist, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El] Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 

California, President, ASCA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
ones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 


Archivist: Arthur J. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: Convention CoorpinaTor 
(Cuarrman oF Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 
of Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Prooram Coorpinator (Prooram 
man): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counselin, 
ge Office of Higher Education, Department 

ealth, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

Guidance, C ling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 

New York, New York 


APGA Convention—April 11-14, 1960—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State Universiry, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership: William E. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 

Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification: Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Publications: Buford Steffire, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin 
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